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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE has been a buzz of diplomatic activity in con- 
nexion with Count Berchtold’s Turkish proposal which 
has already been communicated to the Chancelleries. Count 
Berchtold, on his return from Rumania, had a long inter- 
view with the Emperor Francis Joseph on Friday week. 
The Austrian Ambassador to Rumania was visited on the 
same day by M. Isvolsky. After leaving the Emperor 
Count Berchtold went to Buchlau to make ready for the 
arrival a week later of the German Imperial Chancellor. 
The Vienna correspondent of the Times quotes the suggestion 
of the Neue Freie Presse that Count Berchtold’s original 
reference to a policy of “decentralization” in Turkey may 
have been simply a citation from the Turkish Constitution, 
which declares that provisional administration will be built 
upon a principle of far-reaching decentralization. If that be 
so, and if Count Berchtold means what he says when he 
declares that there ought to be no “intervention” by the 
Powers, it is difficult to see that his proposal amounts to 
very much. 


The Temps, however, believes that Count Berchtold desires 
that the Turkish Government should extend to the nation- 
alities the concessions already granted to the Albanians. We 
may remark here that the Albanian question does not seem 
to be settled after all. There is still much unrest, and the 
Turkish Government appears to be making reservatious as to 
the demands of the Albanians which were understood to have 
been granted bodily. The best news in a highly explosive 
situation is that the informal peace negotiations between 
Turkish and Italian representatives in Switzerland have not 
been broken off. The Times correspondent at Rome says that 
the Italian Premier has had an interview with the Italian 
representatives who came from Switzerland for the purpose. 
Meanwhile General Caneva, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Italian Army, has been recalled, and two independent 
commands have been created in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 





An unwelcome indication that Count Berchtold may 
be only playing for an opening to launch some policy 
larger than has yet been thought of is to be found 
in the Reichspost. According to the Vienna correspondent of 
the Times, the Reichspost said that if the forthcoming con- 
versations did not end in the adoption of joint measures 
Austria-Hungary would be able with a clear conscience to 
decline all responsibility for the consequences. She will be 
obliged, in fact, “ without further regard for foreign suscepti- 
bilities, to pursue with a free hand a policy in protection of 
her interests alone.” It is certain, however, that no Turkish 


Government which consented to any decided act of foreign 
intervention could exist for a week, 








The Vienna correspondent of the Times has a striking and 
outspoken article on Southern Slav Nationalism in Monday's 
issue. The main argument may be thus summarized. If 
Austria-Hungary wishes to lay a sound basis for her Balkan 
policy, and to guard against possible complications, she must 
not be content with military action. “Sound political pre- 
paration in the South Slav world is more urgently required.” 
Hitherto her policy has had the disastrous effect of exciting 
equal aversion from Hungary and Austria. The indecision 
and dissensions of the Slavs, dexterously exploited by 
the Austrian authorities, can no longer be relied upon. 
The reign of absolutism in Croatia, culminating in 
the Cuvaj régime, has at last aroused a unitary 
consciousness in a race long distracted and oppressed, 
and policy as well as humanity dictates to Austria-Hungary 
the acquisition of Southern Slav confidence as a necessity of 
the first order. 


The massacre of Bulgars by regular Turkish troops at 
Kotchana has been matched by the massacre of Serbs at 
Berane, near the Montenegrin frontier, on August 14th. 
An account in the Times of Wednesday says that though 
the Serbs of the Berane district have often been oppressed 
they have never before been attacked. The Nizams pro- 
fessed to be searching for arms, and massacred a good many 
persons. ‘T'welve Christian villages were burnt. Many Serbs 
fied into Montenegro for protection. Pillaging continued for 
a week, 


Last Saturday the German Emperor was present at the 
dinner “for the Province of Brandenburg,” and made an 
optimistic speech. He complimented his audience on being 
members of the present prosperous community of Branden- 
burg. They were unlike those members of the Mark who 
had laid their grievances before the Emperor Sigismund, and 
unlike those who had been saved from ruin only by the efforts 
of Frederick VI. He advised his hearers when they were 
depressed to do what he himself did in similar circumstances— 
look back upon the times when the country was not what it is 
now. The following passage, which we quote from the Times, 
was characteristic of the whole speech :— 

“I think that we can be content with the conditions which 

prevail to-day, despite those elements of imperfection which 
inevitably attach to all things earthly. Protected by an Army 
ready for battle and by an ever-growing Navy from foreign 
arrogance, and from the onslaughts of war, the countryman is 
able in our ordered commonwealth to till his land, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, and the artisan to follow each his business, and 
the labourer to be certain of his well-deserved hire.” 
We are glad to be able to take this and similar sentiments 
as proof of the complete recovery of the Emperor from his 
illness. At all events, he is well enough to fulfil his engage- 
ment to watch the Army mancuvres in Switzerland. 


Affairs in Morocco have not become less obscure or com- 
plicated during the week. General Lyautey has decided 
that Colonel Mangin’s column shall advance on Marakesh. 
That city is still in the hands of the Pretender, El Hiba, 
and the fate of the nine French prisoners who are in his 
power is unknown. Communications have been received by 
General Lyautey from friendly Sheikhs, who say that the 
exactions of El Hiba have caused much dissatisfaction, and 
that if a French column comes to Marakesh at once it is 
assured of sympathy and support. Whether General Lyautey 
wholly believes these statements or not, he has despatched 
between four and five thousand men under Colonel Mangin. 
Their objective is Sidi ben Othman, a place about fifteen 
miles from Marakesh, at the foot of the hills on which the city 
is built. 

The Manchester Guardian published on Tuesday a very 











painful narrative by Mr. G. D. Turner, a member of the 
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Y.M.C.A., as to the atrocities committed on Persians at 
Tabriz some months ago, and the terrorism exercised since 
then. It has attracted much attention. The responsible 
person, it is to be noted, was a Persian—Shuja-ed-Dowleh, 
who was appointed Governor by the Russians. But the 
argument of the Manchester Guardian is that Russia, 
by appointing and maintaining in office such a Governor, 
was the real author of the atrocities, and that Great 
Britain, as the associate of Russia in Persia, shares the 
responsibility. The Governor's methods included beating 
men to death, sewing up the mouths of those who had spoken 
in favour of the Constitution, nailing horseshoes on men’s 
feet and driving them through the bazaar, as well as bar- 
barities too terrible to describe. “Since last December,” says 
the correspondent, “ the life of no man who was even supposed 
to be in favour of the Constitution has been safe.” 


We mention these things, which we sincerely hope may turn 
out to be exaggerated, since they are not supported in most 
respects by the reports from the British Consul at Tabriz, 
lest it should be said that we ignore facts which tell 
against our co-operation with Russia. In our opinion the use 
of these horrible barbarities as an argument against the 
Anglo-Russian Convention is irrelevant. We have never de- 
fended the conduct of all the Russian agents in Persia. On 
the contrary we have deplored it. All we have said 
is that the Anglo-Russian Convention, which was drawn 
up when Russia already controlled Northern Persia, has 
enabled us, among other things, to exercise some check on 
Russia, and without that Convention we should have been able 
to exercise none. 


At the Newcastle Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday 
a letter was read from Sir Edward Grey stating that the 
Government were making representations to the United 
States on the subject of the Panama Canal Act. We 
are very hopeful of the prospects of arbitration. We do 
not see how Mr. Taft, with his record as the champion 
of arbitration for all purposes, could resist a demand 
for it in this very obvious case. And we have to remem- 
ber that an immense volume of American opinion is on 
the British side. When Austria-Hungary acted as though 
the Treaty of Berlin did not exist, Englishmen were shocked, 
not by the mere annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but 
by the thought that a nation which had been regarded as the 
type of trustworthiness should have presented itself as the 
exponent of all that is incalculable and unstable. The shock 
would be infinitely greater to the English-speaking world if 
we were compelled to entertain such thoughts about the 
United States. We decline to contemplate the possibility 
of such a thing. The issue concerns much more than the 
pocket of the United States or of ourselves, 


The Vermont election for a State Governor took place on 
Tuesday. It was watched with extraordinary interest through- 
out the United States, as it was generally thought that it would 
indicate the result of the Presidential election. No candidate 
was elected, as none received the necessary majority. The 
election proved that Mr. Roosevelt's movement has broken up 
the Republican party. This is the first time that Vermont 
has failed (says the Times correspondent) to elect the 
Republican State “ticket” in the Presidential year. With 
the shattering of the Republican party the Democrats gained 
heavily on all their previous records in the State. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Progressives have, in fact, taken away a great number 
of votes from the Republicans, but apparently none from 
the Democrats. The latest estimates of the voting are :— 
Republican, 26,100; Democratic, 20,100; Progressive, 15,550. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, on hearing the figures, said : “It means business 
for our party in November.” Mr. Roosevelt declared that his 
party had done better than he expected. 


The meeting of the British Association at Dundee opened 
on Wednesday night, when Professor Schiifer, of Edinburgh 
University, delivered the Presidential Address on the Origin, 
Nature, and Maintenance of Life. After commenting on the 
inadequacy of the various definitions of life, the President 
observed that the difficulty had been increased by the 
breaking-down of the dividing line between animate and 
inanimate nature. Physicists had shown that movements 
commonly regarded as indications of life were precisely 
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paralleled in substances which no one by any stretch of 
imagination could regard as living. Growth and reproduction 
no longer constituted the test of discriminating between life 
and non-life, since inorganic crystals grew and multiplied 
and reproduced their like, while chemical reagents—eyen a 
mechanical or electrical stimulus—were capable of starting 
the process of fertilization in living organisms. In short, 
“vitalism” as a working hypothesis had been undermined 
most of its superstructure had toppled over, and the eng 
“vital force” was an expression of ignorance which conld 
bring us no further along the path of knowledge. 


Turning to the question of the source of life, Professor 
Schifer enumerated the elements which when combined into 
a colloidal compound represented the chemical basis of life, 
and declared that when chemistry succeeds in building up this 
compound it will without donbt be found to exhibit the 
phenomena which we are in the habit of associating with 
the term “life.” Dismissing the theory of the spontaneous 
generation of fully formed living organisms, Profesgoy 
Schiifer observed that our mistrust of the evidence brought 
forward in support of this view need not preclude us from 
admitting the possibility of the formation of living from non. 
living substance. He set aside, as devoid of scientific founda- 
tion, the idea of immediate supernatural intervention in the 
first production of life, but declared that we were “not only 
justified in believing, but compelled to believe, that living 
matter must have owed its origin to causes similar in character 
to those which have been instrumental in producing all other 
forms of matter in the universe; in other words, to a process 
of gradual evolution.” 


Professor Schafer dismissed the extra-terrestrial or cosmic 
theories of the origin of life on this planet as open to fatal 
objections and inherently improbable. The origin of life, we 
were driven to believe, was due, not to any sudden alteration, 
but toa gradual and continual process of change from material 
which was lifeless, through material on the borderland between 
inanimate and animate, to material with all the characteristics 
we associated with the term life. But the problem would 
remain insoluble if we were confined to the supposition that the 
evolution of life had only occurred once in the past history of 
the globe. This hypothesis he could not accept, and was 
forced to the conclusion that if living matter bad been evolved 
from lifeless in the past, its evolution was possible in the 
present and the future. 


After touching on the cure and prevention of parasitic 
disease, Professor Schifer discussed the question whether 
the phenomena of senescence and death were a natural 
and necessary sequence to the existence of life. He could 
not admit that the researches of Metchnikoff fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of the indefinite prolongation of 
life. It was only in the sense of its propagation from one 
generation to another that we could speak of its indefinite con- 
tinuance. We could only be immortal through our descendants. 
There was no escape from the universal law: “ All that lives 
must die, passing through nature to eternity.” If ever the time 
should arrive when men came to regard this change as a 
simple physiological process, as natural as the oncoming of 
sleep, the approach of the fatal shears would be as generally 
welcomed as it is now abhorred. But such a day was still 
distant. “Let us,” he concluded, “at least hepe that, in the 
manner depicted by Diirer in his well-known etching, the 
sunshine which science irradiates may eventually pat to flight 
the melancholy whieh hovers bat-like over the termination of 
our lives, and which even the anticipation of a future happier 
existence has not hitherto succeeded in dispersing.” 


Professor Schiifer’s address, perhaps the most cbulleng- 
ing pronouncement delivered by a President of the British 
Association since Tyndall's famous Belfast utterance, though 
in the main a thoreugh-going vindication of the “mechanistic” 
position, is marked by some important reserves. He was 
earefal to make it clear that the remarks he had to offer 
about “life” must net be taken to apply to the conception to 
which the word “soul” is attached :— 

“The fact that the formation of such a conception is only 
possible in connexion with life, and that the growth and elabora- 
tion of the conception has only been pessible as the result of the 
most complex processes of life in the most complex of living 
organisms, has doubtless led to a belief in the identity of life with 
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goul. But, unless the use of the expression ‘soul ’ is extended to 
a degree which would deprive it of all special significance, the 
distinction between these terms must be strictly maintained. 

This is a very guarded admission; none the less it distin- 
guishes Professor Schafer from such ultra-materialists as 
Haeckel. As for his peremptory rejection of the cosmic 
theories of the origin of life, we cannot see that the evasion 
involved in them is greater than that inherent in his own 
theory. The gradual process of the change from lifeless to 
organic matter on which he insists so strongly makes it none 
the easier to comprehend what caused the first stirring of 
life. For ourselves we find little “sunshine” in this, the 
latest word of science on the riddle of the universe. It is, 
however, some consolation to think that the life-producing 
chemist, whose advent Professor Schiifer confidently antici- 
pates, will be no Frankenstein. The utmost he can produce is 
something many million years removed from the level of 
humanity. It is already clear that Professor Schiifer’s 
dogmatic views on the basis of life and his disregard of its 
psychical attributes are likely to be as vigorously canvassed 
by men of science as by theologians. 


We can only give the briefest notite of the papers read 
before the British Association on Thursday. Mr. H. Samuel, 
the Postmaster-General, discussed the question of Federal 
Government with specific reference to the Empire, and gave 
his reasons for holding that while the constitution of the 
United Kingdom was over-centralised and should be developed 
in a federal direction, that of the Empire was clearly under- 
centralised. Mr. Norman Angell dealt with international 
relations on the lines of his book, “The Great Illusion,” 
viz, that war stood condemned on economic as well as 
moral grounds. Other interesting papers were those of 
Dr. Leonard Hill, who finds in ventilation the best antidote 
to many of the ills to which modern flesh is heir, and of 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who pleaded for the preservation of 
wild animals as a duty owed by us to posterity. 


The Trade Union Congress opened at Newport on Monday. 
Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., who delivered the presidential address, 
said that he believed the coal strike had brought them 
one step nearer to the nationalization of the coal 
mines. In the transport workers’ dispute he charged the 
Government with unprecedented exertions on behalf of the 
masters, while “in every way possible the police had helped 
the blacklegs and owners.” They wanted a better distribution 
of wealth. In 1869 the amount received by the workers was 
about 400 millions, or about half the total annual wealth produc- 
tion. Last year that total was about 2,000 millions, of which the 
workers received not more than 800 millions, although the 
increase of the nation’s wealth was due to them. Mr. Thorne 
strongly condemned compulsory arbitration, and pronounced 
the Trade Unions (No. 2) Bill to be quite inadequate. He criti- 
cised the working of the Insurance Act, advocated the abolition 
of the Prudential and other collecting societies, and declared 
that the object of all wage earners should be the collective 
ownership of land, railways, and the means of production and 
transit. In the discussion on a resolution dealing with the 
amalgamation of trade unions by industries, part of an amend- 
ment repudiating Syndicalism was ruled out of order. 





On Tuesday a resolution was passed by a“ card vote” of 
1,868,000 to 39,000, or about 50 to 1, calling on the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to oppose the Government Trade Unions 
Bill unless it completely restores to the unions the political 
freedom enjoyed by them before the Osborne Judgment. 
The discussion was chiefly remarkable for the two speeches 
delivered by Mr. Havelock Wilson, the former Labour M.P. 
for Middlesbrough. In the first he urged on the trade 
unionists the need of concentrating on the three important 
Bills now before the House—Home Rule, Disestablishment, 
and Franchise Reform—and letting the Trade Unions Bill 
lie over till next year, when they would have some chance of 
getting itthrough. In this view he was supported by Mr. John 
Wa:d, M.P., but by noone else. Nothing daunted, he proceeded 
later on to give the Congress a “little plain talk” on the 
Osborne Judgment. Men were asked to join a trade union 
for trade-union purposes, and then they were compelled to pay 
for a political policy they did not agree with. That was the 
cause of the trouble. Not one man out of ten in the trade 
unions throughout the land cared a “tink” about the Osborne 








Judgment. The mover of the resolution had confessed that there 
was no enthusiasm about its reversal, and that summed up the 
whole position. Mr, Havelock Wilson’s speech caused con- 
siderable interruption, and one speaker went so far as to say 
that it ought to have been delivered in a Liberal club. 


On Wednesday, by a small majority, secular education was 
eliminated from the subjects of discussion. This result was 
due to the votes of the miners, who have been convinced by 
experience of the dangers to unionism of pressing the 
secularist solution. The question of compulsory arbitration 
in labour disputes was also debated, Mr. Havelock Wilson 
supporting its introduction on the strength of its satisfactory 
working in Australia. The debate was adjourned on a 
clumsily worded resolution of Mr. Ben Tillett’s asking the 
Parliamentary Committee to inquire into the question of com- 
pulsory arbitration and conciliation. Mr. Tillett declared that 
the proposal did not commit them to the principle, and that the 
very last thing he would give up was the strike weapon; but, 
with the exception of Mr. Havelock Wilson, the speakers 
interpreted the motion as advocating compulsory arbitration, 
and the motion was ultimately rejected by a card vote of 
1,481,000 to 350,000. 


The centenary of the launch of the ‘ Comet,’ the first steam- 
ship built in the United Kingdom for passenger traffic, was 
fittingly celebrated as a public holiday on Clydeside last 
Saturday. Henry Bell, the constructor of the ‘Comet,’ was 
anticipated by Symington, who built a steam tug to ply on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal in 1802, and in regard to his engines he 
owed even more to the American, Fulton, whose steamboat 
was constructed in 1807; none the less the ‘Comet’ was the 
first British steam vessel adapted for passenger traffic and 
maritime navigation, and as such was the true parent of the 
Clyde shipping industry of to-day. In proposing “The 
Memory of Henry Bell” at a luncheon given by the Corpora- 
tion of Glasgow on Saturday last, Mr. McKinnon Wood, 
Secretary for Scotland, reminded his hearers that Bell, like 
Fulton and Symington, died in poverty, and would have died 
in want had not the Clyde Trustees allowed him a pension of 
£100 a year. The Clyde, he continued, had never lost the 
prestige it owed to Bell’s prescience, courage, and indomitable 
tenacity of purpose. 


By Saturday last the low-lying districts of Norwich were 
practically clear of water, and the situation was improved by 
a fine week-end. The extent of the damage done in the 
county was revealed in the report presented to the County 
Council on Saturday by the County Surveyor. Upwards of 
fifty bridges have been damaged or destroyed in the Eastern 
division of the county, and the cost of repair is estimated at 
£15,800, while £12,000 at least will be needed to restore the 
roads. Months must elapse before the roads and bridges are 
all repaired or rebuilt, and the Chairman of the Norfolk 
County Council calls attention in Wednesday's Times to the 
needs of the rural district where the losses of farmers, small- 
holders, and cottage people are far greater in the aggregate 
than those sustained by the townsfolk. Meantime the work of 
relieving the necessitous poor in Norwich, admirably organized 
and efficiently carried out, goes on smoothly, and the local fund 
now exceeds £11,000. The exceptional nature of the disaster, 
however, has induced the Lord Mayor of Norwich to issue an 
appeal for assistance to the outside public. 





Last Saturday's papers contained the War Office awards in 
the recent Military Aeroplane Competition. The first prize 
of £4,000 in the competition open to the world and the 
first prize of £1,000 for aeroplanes made wholly in the United 
Kingdom have both been awarded to the Cody biplane. The 
award was based on its attainment of a higher average of 
efficiency in all the various requirements imposed than that 
reached by any other competitor, and is a great personal 
triumph for Mr. Cody, who is the inventor, designer, builder, 
and pilot of his machine. Mr. Cody, whose biplane bas been 
purchased by the War Office, became a naturalized British 
subject in 1906. In this context we deeply regret to record a 
fatal accident to two members of the Flying Corps at the 
Army mancuvres on Friday morning. 








Bank Rate, 4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}—Friday week 75}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


it is probable that very soon after these words appear 

in print Mr. Borden will make a statement on the 
nature of Canada’s naval contribution to Imperial defence. 
Every one knows that his recent visit to England was un- 
dertaken expressly to discuss this subject, and to demand 
that Canada, as co-operator with Great Britain in the 
business of naval defence, should also take her share with 
Great Britain in the direction of foreign policy. No fore- 
seeing person should shrink from the logical conclusions of 
a scheme of Imperial defence in which the Dominions will 
bear their proportionate part. The Dominions are fast- 
growing nations. Within a measurable period the 
—— of Canada alone will outstrip that of 

reat Britain; the period will be a fairly long one, no 
doubt, as political periods go, but already such a result is 
humanly certain. The New World, as Canning said in a 
different sense, may again redress the balance of the 
Old. It would be absurd to suppose that Canada 
and the other great British nations over the seas 
would consent indefinitely to follow in the train of Great 
Britain without a word to say as to the foreign policy of 
the Empire. A great sisterhood of nations within the 
Empire, all acknowledging one allegiance, will make 
foreign policy their common concern. We do not shrink 
from that prospect as from a menacing vision. On the 
contrary, we welcome it. The time is already past when 
Great Britain could impose an Imperial policy on all 
the parts of a dumb Empire, just as the earlier period 
in which England regarded the Colonies as a 
source of profit (when they were not regarded as a 
nuisance) passed with the fatal policy of Lord North and 
George ita We welcome the prospect because a common 
responsibility, solemnly acknowledged, will be an indis- 
soluble bond among the various units of the Empire. In 
a generation beyond our own it is even conceivable that the 
centre of gravity in the Empire will shift from the Old 
World tothe New. We need fear no developments of that 
sort—though they are far beyond our present range of 
contemplation—if we set our feet firmly now in the right 
path. The bond of union, we predict, will be a bond of 
common and urgent necessity, a great union of defence, 
and not an artificial commercial union which would intro- 
duce jealousies and rivalries, and would kill the sentiment 
that now compels the Dominions of their own motion to 
come to the aid of Great Britain. 

A few years ago the question of helping Great Britain 
to hold the mastery of the seas was the hobby of the few ; 
now it is canvassed hotly in every colonial newspaper. 
And it needs no particular clarity of vision to see that the 
share which Canada demands in the direction of foreign 
policy will also be demanded in due proportion by Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. We are not in favour of any 
complete ready-made plan of federation. We distrust bril- 
liance in these affairs, The scheme of Imperial consultation 
which the Empire wants will grow up gradually in response 
to particular needs. If we are not mistaken, we shall have 
the first important contribution to the discussion from 
Canada with the next few days. Already the principle 
is accepted, for Mr. Asquith’s words on this subject in the 
House of Commons on July 22nd were welcomed by all. 
Speaking of the proposal which Mr. Borden was about to 
put forward, he said :— 

“ Whatever it may be, I am perfectly certain it will be adequate 
to the dignity and to the patriotic spirit of the great Canadian 
Dominion, and we shall receive it here with the utmost gratitude 
as an acknowledgment that we are true co-partners in this great 
Empire, and that its burdens and responsibilities are shared 

tween the Mother Country and the Dominions, and that we 
eannot, either in peace or in war, isolate ourselves one from the 
other. I would add, though I cannot make any detailed state- 
ment on the point at this moment, that side by side with this 
growing participation in the active burdens of Empire on the part 
ef our Dominions there rests with us undoubtedly the duty of 
making such response as we can to their obviously reasonable 
appeal that they should be entitled to be heard in the determina- 
tion of policy and in direction of its affairs.” 

So far opinions in Canada on naval defence have tended 
to range themselves in accordance with party divisions. 
The Liberals invented the scheme of a local Canadian Navy 
to be under purely Canadian control. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
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even went so far as to lay it down that in the event of war 
the Canadian Navy would not come to the assistance of 
Great Britain unless the Canadian Parliament decided 
that it should do so. We may remark that this reserva. 
tion is more theoretical than real. Canada, as part of the 
Empire, could not “contract out” of a war. By being 
exposed to attack she would be forced to throw in her 
lot with Great Britain. The only practical alternative 
would be secession. And it is inconceivable, in 
any case, that the Canadian people would allow their 
Navy to remain idle if Great Britain were attacked. 
The Conservatives, who were in opposition when the Naval 
Service Bill was launched, criticised it with a view to bring. 
ing the Canadian Navy in some way more directly under the 
control of the British Admiralty. The Nationalists haye 
taken up a generally anti-militarist standpoint, and have 
spoken and acted, most unconvincingly, in deprecation of 
becoming involved in the naval competition of Europe. 
Their ambition to remain in permanent detachment is 
agreeable, but, of course, utterly unreal. The first wish 
which any outside observer of this situation must express 
is that the Canadians may be able to compose all purely party 
differences and agree upon a common scheme. Mr. Borden 
as Premier is now in the position to throw the whole of the 
Taurier scheme overboard, but we trust that whatever he 
proposes may have the great advantage of being sanctioned 
by the Opposition. We have considerable hopes that this 
may be so, as the chorus of advice from the Canadian news- 
papers that party differences should be set aside is very 
remarkable. 

The guiding principle for Englishmen at home in watch. 
ing events should be that whatever the Canadian Govern- 
ment proposes should be gratefully accepted without 
niggling criticism. The one certain thing is that Canada 
will not give ready help unless she gives it in her own way. 
We would rather have enthusiastic aid tendered in some un- 
conventional way, and noi theoretically approved of by the 
Admiralty, than a dead and formal contribution which had 
no backing from the hearts and heads of the Canadian 
people. For this reason we welcomed the Laurier scheme, 
of a Canadian Navy locally controlled, when it was intro- 
duced. It is easy, at the same time, to sympathize with 
the technical objections of the Admiralty. It would be 
more convenient for the Admiralty no doubt to say exactly 
what ships it required, and how they should be manned, and 
where they should be stationed, and simply leave to 
Canada the duty of paying for them. But that would 
leave Canada a comparatively uninterested partner in the 
transaction, and we sincerely hope that what may be 
called the Borden alterations in the original Laurier 
scheme—for we believe the Borden scheme will amount 
to such a compromise—will simultaneously satisfy the 
Admiralty and permanently engage the enthusiasm of 
Canadians. 

In the new number of that excellent quarterly review 
the Round Table there are two articles discussing the naval 
question by Canadian writers. One of them in describing 
the development of Conservative policy, particularly in 
connexion with the question of the control of the Canadian 
Navy, says :— 

“There were obvious objections to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s solution 
of the difficulty; and the Conservative Party perhaps realized 
these objections more acutely, because it had used them as 
weapons of controversy. Accordingly some different method of 
safeguarding Canadian autonomy was looked for. 1t was found 
by insisting, not on a division of command, but on a union of 
councils. The Liberal pclicy was to preserve the autoromy of 
Canada by keeping the British and Canadian Fleets separate, each 
under the orders of its own Admiralty. The Conservative policy, 
aceording to recent declarations, is to preserve autonony by 
os the Fleets, and at the same time uniting the Admi- 
raities. 





The other Canadian writer analyses the foeling of the 
people of the Plains about naval defence. In this new 
land old sentiments which are enough to sway the East 
count for little. Everything is looked upon as a “ business 
proposition,” and is judged accordingly. The population 
is largely American in origin, but the writer thinks that 
when the security of trade is seen to depend upon vigorous 
Imperial defence the men of the Plains will heartily 
support a strong naval policy as being good “ business.” 
Australia, like Canada, decided at the Imperial Defence 
Conference in London in 1909 to establish a local Navy. 
That Navy is already coming into existence. £1,500,000 
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is being expended this year, and the expenditure will rise 
to £5,000,000 in 1932. The geographical situation of 
Australia is so different from that of Canada that her 
determination to keep her Navy under her own control is 
easily explicable. As an Australian writer in the Round 
Table says :-—‘‘ Australia’s position is strategically weak : 
it is like the advance guard of the West flung far out into 
the East. Her position is somewhat like that of Constan- 
tinople in the Middle Ages, but with this difference, that 
owing to her maritime isolation it is not to the interest of 
any other Western nation to prevent her overthrow.” The 
writer insists that the danger of a great yellow immigra- 
tion being forced upon Australia is a very real one, and 
that the Australian Navy must be used to ward off that 
danger. The Navy must be under Australian control, and 
in the future must be built in Australia. The demand of 
Australia to have a regular voice in foreign policy will 
robably be based on reasons rather different in quality 
rom those of Canada, for an independently operating 
Australian Navy will be at least as great an anxiety to 
the British Admiralty as the exclusive direction of foreign 
affairs by the Foreign Office can be to the Australian 
Government. We should not, however, allow that argu- 
ment to weigh much against an independent Australian 
Navy. The Australians, like the Canadians, must do 
as they think fit. A permanent machinery of Imperial 
consultation would reduce the danger of inconvenient esca- 
pades by the Australian Navy to a very small margin. 

In conclusion, we venture to hope that the statesmen of 
the Dominions may consider at this time whether the idea 
of an Imperial Naval Loan commends itself to them. If 
there is to be considerable variety in the naval defence of 
the Dominions it would be only the more desirable that the 
Admiralty should be able to rely upon a certain permanent 
contribution, not for the maintenance of ships, but for the 
achievement of an extra margin of security. We have 
suggested that the loan should be raised on the 
basis of a pound per head for each white person 
in the Dominions. The money would be expended by 
the Admiralty as exigencies required. The total loan 
would be about sixty millions, and we are certain that such 
a sum would be an invaluable advertisement of our resolve 
to build ships against all competition, and would have a 
wholesome effect in causing our competitors to think more 
than twice before pursuing a ruinous and futile policy. 
We are glad to see that the proposal of an Imperial Loan 
has the approval of the Montreal Star. 





GREAT BRITAIN, CHINA, AND TIBET. 


HE situation in Tibet has changed completely since it 
was last necessary for the British Government to 
decide what their policy should be. Changed conditions 
no doubt require a changed policy; no sensible person 
would wish to cling toa formula when the circumstances 
to which it was applicable have passed away. At the same 
time it is not necessary, merely because a fresh treatment of 
the Tibetan problem has become obligatory, to get into a 
passion of inventiveness and frame new plans, as though our 
past experiences held nothing for our guidance. If some 
of the Liberal newspapers are to be believed, the Govern- 
ment are heading straight for a protectorate of Tibet, and 
incidentally are inflicting a peculiarly gratuitous injury on 
the Chinese Republic. We are certain that this alarm 
does a grave injustice to the Government, although we 
should be the last to deny that the new policy will require 
careful handling if it is to work out in accordance with 
what we are sure are the blameless intentions of the 
Foreign Office. 

Two principles must always be kept in view if we are 
to emerge from the Tibetan tangle with credit and success. 
The first is that, although we have a right to negotiate 
directly with Tibet, instead of as formerly through the 
Chinese Government, and although we mean always to act 
on that right, we must not commit ourselves to any “ for- 
ward” movement. Our hands are already full. We have 
almost more than we can do already in managing the 
Empire. Yet nothing is more true than that if we send 
troops provisionally to an unsettled and little understood 
country it almost always turns out to be impossible to 
withdraw them. Unforeseen events prevent the fulfilment 
of the original intention, and one is forced on from one 
step to another lest one should have to make the humiliating 








confession that the policy has been a mistake from the 
beginning, and that the money spent on it has been wasted. 
In such circumstances it 1s good to have the moral 
courage to cut the losses, but it is better not to have 
put oneself into such a position at all. In the case 
of any country which lies beyond the rampart of 
the Himalayas it is particularly desirable to remember 
this truth, because the danger there is that Great 
Britain might revert by imnsensible stages to a 
general forward policy, which for the purpose of 
defending India has been rejected, and we trust 
finally rejected, on its merits. The second principle 
to bear in mind is that the suzerainty of China 
—shadowy though it be—which has always been 
recognized and respected by us should still be recognized. 
Even to seem to be lopping off a limb of China at a time 
when the Chinese Republican Government lives by its 
prestige, and must die if it loses prestige, would be tanta- 
mount to signing the death warrant of that struggling 
Administration. The new policy of Sir Edward Grey 
must satisfy these conditions if it is to be successful, and 
we see no reason why it should not. 

We may briefly review the events which have led up to 
the recent demands of the British Foreign Office. These 
demands are that Tibet should be allowed to manage 
her own affairs, instead of being incorporated as a pro- 
vince of the Republic, while a Chinese representative 
might be stationed at Lhasa to advise her on foreign 
affairs. The Chinese representative might have a body- 
guard, but no indefinite force of Chinese troops should be 
kept in Tibet, nor should the present Chinese expedition 
to Tibet be allowed to proceed. A new agreement between 
China and Great Britain is demanded, and this is made a 
condition of the recognition of the Chinese Republic by 
Great Britain. We need not review events further back 
than 1904, when we sent a mission to Lhasa to exact 
amends for the violation of treaties by the Tibetans. At 
that time the air was full of rumours of the intrigues of 
the notorious Russian Dorjieff, and the mission inci- 
dentally had the satisfaction of being able to sa 
that these intrigues had been brought to an end. 
Sir Francis Younghusband, the leader of the mission, 
explicitly informed the Tibetans that Great Britain 
recognized the suzerainty of China. When the mission 
withdrew we exercised the complete self-denial to which 
we had decided to submit ourselves. We left no 
British representative in Tibet, and our Foreign Office 
has done its best ever since to restrain British subjects 
from even entering the country. There was a good 
deal of angry criticism in Great Britain of this com- 
plete detachment ; it was said that we were throwing away 
all the results of the expedition. We ourselves always 
considered that the negative policy of the British Govern- 
ment was wise and politic. Great Britain had secured, so 
far as possible, that no other Power should get a foothold 
in Tibet, and we certainly did not want one our- 
selves. The Government of India, it ought to be 
said, desired to place a Political Resident at Lhasa, but 
the Government at home definitely refused their consent. 
“If the new Convention which has just been signed at 
Lhasa by Sir Francis Younghusband,” they said in effect, 
“does not keep the Tibetans faithful to their pledges the 
whole situation ‘ will have to be reconsidered’ [these last 
were the exact words of Mr. Brodrick], but at present it 
seems best from every point of view to allow the Tibetans to 
remain in the isolation to which they have been accus- 
tomed.” We shall now see how and why the situation 
did change so that the present Government have been forced 
to “ reconsider ” it. 

By one of those ironies which are characteristic of in- 
ternational affairs the highly self-denying expedition to 
Lhasa had attracted Chinese attention to Tibet. In 
ordinary circumstances Peking would have given scarcely 
a thought to Lhasa. A Chinese expedition was, however, 
sent to Lhasa, and the Dalai Lama fled to India. The 
Chinese occupied the country, and China became much more 
than a suzerain Power; the Dalai Lama was formally deposed, 
and direct Chinese sovereignty was exercised. During 
this period the old criticism of the self-denying policy 
broke out again in England, but for our own part we did 
not pretend to be perturbed at what had happencd. We 
recognized that the Chinese with all their defects were 
on the whole less uncertain neighbours than the 
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Tibetans. We had had long experience in dealing with 
them, and it even seemed to be a convenience to be able to 
settle Tibetan affairs (so far as they ever can be settled) 
at Peking, instead of treating with incalculable people who 
live in a rarefied mountain atmosphere and in an almost 
inaccessible place. Meanwhile, it is to be remembered 
that we had drawn up the Anglo-Russian Convention in 
1907, in which it was agreed that neither Britain nor 
Russia should have a political representative at Lhasa. 
The Chinese in Tibet acted oppressively and even 
cruelly. All this had not been foreseen at the time 
of Sir Francis Younghusband’s mission. So we come 
to the time of the Chinese Revolution, when the Chinese 
garrison at Lhasa mutinied in sympathy with the revolu- 
tionists. The Chinese oppressions became barbarities in the 
following months, and the Tibetans rose in self-defence. 
The Chinese garrison was besieged, and the promises of 
relief from Peking were never redeemed. At length the 
Dalai Lama returned to his former capital, and is esta- 
blished there once more. The Chinese troops have all 
departed, though a Chinese Agent is allowed to remain. 
The Chinese Republican Government is acting, however, as 
though Tibet were an ordinary Chinese province. Twelve 
seats are assigned in the future Parliament to Tibetan 
deputies, and a Chinese expedition, as we have seen, has 
been dispatched to reconquer Lhasa. Has the time come 
when the British Government are compelled to say, in Mr. 
Brodrick’s phrase, that the situation must be “ recon- 
sidered”? We think, on the whole, that it has. Tibet 
has been unable to keep her promises to us, not perhaps 
because she did not desire to keep them, but because when 
she was under Chinese subjection she was unable to 
do so. If the Chinese expedition were allowed to reach 
Lhasa the old excesses would almost certainly be repeated. 
There is thus a strong humane reason for checking the 
expedition. Moreover, when the Chinese were dominant 
in Tibet there were stories of their tampering with the 
integrity of Assam, Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan. We 
think that the Government at home were right not to pay 
too much attention to such stories, as it was convenient 
to put up with the situation as it was, lest worse evils 
might come. But now the central Chinese Govern- 
ment is so much occupied at home, and in such an 
uastable condition, that he would be a sanguine 
man indeed who saw any near prospect of China 
being able to set up a respectable government in Tibet. 
Moreover, there is a great difference between recognizing 
an accomplished fact, such as the last Chinese conquest of 
Tibet, and assenting in the present circumstances to a re- 
conquest of Tibet, which has not yet begun. In the 
Anglo-Chinese Conventions of 1890 and 1906 we recognized 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, but nothing more. Our 
treaty with Tibet provides that Tibet shall not cede any 
of her territory, shall not grant concessions, and shall not 
pledge her revenues without the consent of Great Britain. 
If China reoccupied Tibet that treaty would be of much 
less value than before if it remained of any value at all. 
Thus our aim is to retain the right to have treaties with 
Tibet and to have them kept. 

But what is our policy to be if we wish to ensure, as 
we ought, the autonomy of Tibet, while refraining from 
any “forward” movement, and while doing no injury 
to the prestige of the Chinese Republican Government ? 
The Times thinks it necessary that a British Political 
Resident should be placed at Lhasa. If that is to be done 
the Anglo-Russian Convention would have to be amended. 
Russia would probably ask for something in return for her 
compliance. Much would depend on what she demanded. 
We confess that we do not like the idea of keeping a 
Political Resident at Lhasa, for he would be only a symbol 
of the force which lay behind him. But there may 
be no other solution. The whole question is full of 
difficulties, and we have no wish to dogmatize till we see how 
Chinese policy shapes itself. If the Chinese Government 
are wise they will admit that in recognizing their suzerainty 
we are going as far as we have ever gone, and that we are 
really doing nothing whatever that can be described as 
dismembering the Chinese Republic. If our policy 
appeared to have that in view we should know exactly 
what to expect. It is absurd to suppose that the 
Republic would be more backward than the Monarchy 
in resisting us. The Young Turks have been less able 


to tolerate the thought of losing territory than Abdul 








Hamid himself, just as, to the surprise of man op! 
Convention in the French Revolution was hoot “4 ~ 
more punctilious and exacting about its rights than the 
Monarchy had been. We sympathize sincerely with Ching 
in her efforts towards Constitutionalism. We are not 
wildly sanguine of her success, but at all events we should 
be careful to do her no disservice. Weare glad to learn 
from a message to the Times that the Chinese Government 
do not discover anything unreasonable in the British 
Memorandum. If that be so, the anti-British campaign in 
the Chinese Press may be left to wear itself out. And for 
the rest we must wait upon the tardy proceedings of the 
Chinese Foreign Office. 





THE MIDLOTHIAN CONTEST. 


| be some ways the prolonged electoral contest in Mid. 
lothian is even more interesting that the North-West 

Manchester election. In Manchester the contest was only 

tween two candidates, and the issues, though of tremen- 
dous importance, were fairly simple. In Midlothian, on 
the other hand, there is a third candidate, and such a 
complication of issues that the average elector will 
certainly find some difficulty in unravelling them. More- 
over any contest in Midlothian has a special interest 
because of the historic connexion of the constituency with 
the greatest leader that the Liberal Party has known in 
the course of its existence. It is perhaps worth while to 
recall one or two of the features of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
nexion with Midlothian. Until he first contested the seat, 
Midlothian had consistently returned Conservatives to 
Parliament. After a tremendous campaign in the autumn 
of 1879 Mr. Gladstone secured a narrow majority of 211 
in the General Election of 1880. Five years later the 
franchise was extended, with the result that at the next 
election the Liberal majority rose to 4,671. Afier this 
triumphant victory the Conservatives did not venture to 
challenge the seat in 1886, but they did in 1892, when, 
to Mr. Gladstone’s obvious surprise and intense chagrin, 
his majority fell again to 690. This last is the only 
Midlothian contest that has been fought on the specific 
issue of Home Rule, and if Home Rule now occupied 
the same exclusive attention as in 1892 the Liberal 
candidate would have reason for feeling uncomfortable. 
But since 1892 many things have happened, and the 
Liberal majority, though it fell in the khaki election as 
low as 314, has since remained in three successive elections 
well above 3,000. 

It is this huge majority of the last three elections that 
encouraged the local Liberals to defy the Master of Plibank 
when he recommended them to hand over the seat to the 
Iabour Party. That is a eurious and still unexplained 
incident. The Master of Elibank, now Lord Murray, had 
himself previously selected Mr. Shaw as the Liberal candi- 
date, and recommended him to the local association. Lord 
Murray of Elibank has never been suspected of being an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Socialistic doctrines which the 
Labour Party exists to advocate ; why, then, he should have 
gone out of his way to attempt to thrust Provost Brown 
upon a Liberal constituency is a puzzle to which we feel 
hopeless of finding a solution. The principal outcome of 
this intervention has been to intensify the hostility between 
the Liberals and the Labourites. Provost Brown is now 
able to parade the constituency flourishing in the face of 
stalwart Liberals the Master of Elibank's letter declaring 
him to be “a thoroughly experienced politician of wide 
sympathies, sound common sense, and strong progressive 
views.” That testimonial alone, however, will certainly 
not suffice to win over the larger portion of the Liberal 
electorate. In Scotland, to a far greater extent than in 
England, politics are a matter of heredity. The Scotsman 
is either an hereditary Radical or an hereditary Tory, 
and it takes much to make him budge from his inherited 
traditions. Provost Brown has, however, the advan- 
tage of having the trade-union movement behind him. 
He is the adopted candidate of the Labour Party. The 
most prominent Labour leaders have come down to speak 
for him, and all the organized strength of the local trade 
unions will be exercised on his behalf. It remains to be 
seen how the rank and file of trade unionists will respond 
to this pressure. Mr. Brown, however, is doing his best 
to convince them that Codlin is the man and not Short. 
Whatever the Liberals propose he is willing to go one 
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better. They merely suggest the taxation of land values ; 
he advocates land nationalization based upon purchase, the 
money to be provided, presumably, by a tax upon all 
capitalists, and not only upon the relatively small number 
of persons who own land. He is also capping the Liberals 
in their social reform programme, and suggests that the 
time has come when the very inadequate old-age pension of 
5s, a week should be increased toa more substantial sum. 
At the same time he appeals specially to the miners of the 
constituency by telling them that if there had been more 
Labour men and fewer Liberals in the House of Commons 
the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act would have been made 
more effective. 

That is a kind of electioneering which doubtless is 
thoroughly satisfactory from the point of view of a 
Socialist candidate. Unfortunately there are a good many 
Conservatives in the country—or let us, to be more 
accurate, say a good many members of the Unionist Party 
—who seem to imagine that they can electioneer success- 
fully on similar lines, and that it is possible for them to 
outbid in promises both Liberals and Labourites. The 
thing is obviously impossible, as a moment’s consideration 
ought to show the least thoughtful person, and we are glad 
to see that Major Hope is, on the whole, avoiding this 
folly. It is true that he talks vaguely about encouraging 
small ownership and improving housing, but he has not 
made any such direct appeal to cupidity as either of his 
opponents. On the contrary, he has kept fairly close to 
the only line of policy which in the present phase of 

olitical warfare is possible for a Conservative candidate. 

Ie has insisted that the true issue at the present moment 
is to prevent the passing of the Home Rule Bill and the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and to put an end to the 
present Liberal Government and its general policy of 
extravagant expenditure and predatory legislation. He 
has also realized, as the correspondent of the Morning Post 
has been frank enough to put out, that the less said about 
‘Tariff Reform at the present time the better. In the Morning 
Post of August 30th the Midlothian correspondent writes 
as follows :-— 

“The Radicals in some districts are trying hard to raise the 
Protection issue, but Major Hope refuses to rise to this fly. 
Questioned as to why he was not advocating Tariff Reform when 
men were going about the country doing nothing else, the Major 
said that 'l'ariff Reform was not practical politics at present. He 
was a convinced Tariff Reformer, but by returning him to Parlia- 
ment they would givo him no opportunity of giving effect to 
his principles of Tariff Reform until he had the opportunity of 
appearing before them again at a General Election.” 

This is a perfectly sound argument, but if Major Hope is 
a candidate at the next General Election he will probably 
find that there exists an even stronger necessity for 
utilizing a similar argument in favour of the Referendum. 
Nobody in this contest imagines that the election of Major 
Hope will lead to the introduction of a Protectionist tariff, 
but in a General Election, unless the leaders of the 
Unionist Party have in good time renewed their Refer- 
endum pledge, the dread of a Protectionist tariff will over- 
shadow in many minds every other consideration, and 
votes, which Major Hope will want at least as much then 
as he wants them now, will be lost to him. 

_ The other peculiarly interesting feature of the contest 
is the way in which the Liberal candidate has allowed 
himself to be overshadowed by Mr. Outhwaite, the newly 
elected member for Hanley. Mr. Outhwaite is one of the 
little group of land-tax enthusiasts who imagine that every 
ill from which human nature suffers can be cured by the 
extremely simple, but grossly immoral, device of depriving 
landowners of property which they have acquired under the 
full sanction of the laws of their country. He is preaching 
this gospel up and down the constituency and, incidentally, 
enlivening his argument by absolutely unwarrantable 
attacks upon one of the principal local landowners—the 
Duke of Buccleugh. Challenged to justify these attacks, he 
has been unable to make any sort of specific reply, and 
has tried to evada the issue by repeating the generalities 
upon which the land agitation depends. It is, however, 
important to note that he continually claims, and so far 
Without any contradiction, that he is representing Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Cabinet. Incidentally, we wonder 
how Mr. Asquith appreciates the growing habit among 
Liberals of treating his lieutenant as the leader of the 
party. In any case it is evident that the land-tax agita- 
fon, although it was damped down in North-West 








Manchester, has a very great hold upon a large section of 
the Liberal Party, and that the enthusiasts for this cause 
mean to push it for all they are worth, quite regardless of 
the effect of their campaign upon the general interests of 
the party. If moderate Liberals object, they are to be 
told to go over to the other side. We seo in fact a repeti- 
tion of the policy pursued by the extreme Tariff Reformers 
towards the Unionist Party, and there is every reason to 
anticipate that the results will be not dissimilar, provided 
always that the Unionists have the wisdom to profit by 
the experience of their own and their opponents’ blunders, 
and to realize that elections are won, not by the shouting 
of enthusiasts, but by the voting of men who seldom 
attend public meetings, who take little part in political 
spade-work, but who throw their influence at the critical 
moment on the side of moderation. 





INDIAN PROBLEMS. 


\ iw Turkish Revolution of 1908 has been strangely 
fertile in unforeseen consequences. In the opinion 
of a section of English Liberals it was a triumph of unadul- 
terated constitutionalism, and as such it was to bring peace 
alike to the Christian and to the Mohammedan worlds. The 
Turk and the Slav were to lie down together in Europe, and 
the reassuring spectacle wus to carry comfort to the Moslems 
of Asia and Africa. How far these predictions have been 
fulfilled in the Near East we may learn from each day’s 
telegrams. The Turks have realized that, convenient as a 
democratic system may be for themselves, it is impossible 
to extend it to subjects whose first use of it would 
be to declare themselves independent. The unrest in the 
Near East notoriously has its counterpart in regions which 
bring it close home to ourselves. The very important letter 
from a correspondent in India, which conned in the Times 
of Tuesday, tells us once more that what is happening 
in Constantinople, in Persia, and in Africa is watched 
with the keenest interest in India. The Mohammedan 
population are kept constantly, if not accurately, informed 
of what is going on among their co-religionists all over 
the world, and the conclusion they are inclined to draw 
from the evidence is that the Christian Powers are con- 
spiring “ to destroy the few remaining Mohammedan States 
and to annex their territories.” This is enough to seize 
the attention of the educated Mohammedans, while to the 
more ignorant “ it is also explained that forcible conversion 
to Christianity would follow annexation.” This is a very 
inconvenient state of feeling for a Power which has 
to govern India, and unfortunately the course of 
events in three continents has served to encourage it. 
Under Abdul Hamid the subjects of the Caliphate had 
grown accustomed to European supervision. It was a 
thing to be evaded so far as was possible, but there was 
no thought of denying its existence. With the revolution 
the idea of independence revived, and self-government 
seemed once more within their reach. A section of English 
Liberals welcomed the Young Turk as a herald of progress 
in an unlooked-for quarter. He was to be left absolutel 
free to follow out his own plans, and the Powers whic 
had sought to control the dethroned Sultan were bidden to 
stand aside while his successor worked out the salvation 
of Christian and Mohammedan alike. Constantinople at 
once sprang back to its old importance in Mohammedan 
eyes. The new Caliph had thrown off the servitude against 
which Abdul Hamid had vainly struggled. The old dream 
of universal Empire began to come back to Mohammedan 
memories. In any circumstances this would have been an 
unfortunate frame of mind to call back into being. The 
greatness of the Caliph and the divinity which hedges him 
are not ideas which make for the peace of our rule in India. 
But the actual course of events has been even more incon- 
venient than could have been expected, and it has been 
made the most of by a small but active section of English 
opinion. One great Power has been drawn to make, or 
rather to talk about making, some proposals for the better 
government of the Christian subjects of the Porte; 
another is actually at war with the Sultan; the efforts of 
Russia and Britain to bring the affairs of Persia into 
something like order have been more constant than 
successful; and the progress of European control in 
Morocco can hardly be grateful to Mohammedan observers 
in other countries. We do not suppose that the English 
politicians who have made the worst of every step that 
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Sir Edward Grey has been compelled to take in conjunc- 
tion with Russia meant to stimulate disaffection in India, 
but we can readily believe that this has been the 
natural result of their labour. “The Mohammedans of 
India,” says the letter from which we have quoted, 
“follow the course of events in the distant countries of 
their faith with sedulous care. . . . Affairs in Morocco 
aroused an interest which was extraordinary, considering 
how remote from India that country is. But the Tripoli 
business has occasioned something like a ferment,” the 
reason being that “‘ many pious believers are convinced that 
it is from out of the heart of Africa that the Mahdi, who is 
to reconquer the world on behalf of the Faith, is to arise. 
. .. The news from Tripoli has spread to the remotest 

rts, and has occasioned a tenseness of feeling in the 
Moslem world which is almost unexampled.” 

What has been stated seems quite enough to explain 
the uneasiness thus described. The writer of the letter 
goes further, and finds an additional reason for it in the 
“length of complaisance” which Sir Edward Grey has 
gone in the maintenance of the entente with Russia. We 
are inclined to think that in this part of his case he may 
be expressing Anglo-Indian rather than Mohammedan 
opinion. It has to be remembered that the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement involved a change of front which may 
well have been less popular in India than in England. It 
stood for something like a revolution in the foreign policy 
of the Indian Government, and it was a revolution im- 
posed on them in view of European rather than Indian 
necessities. When as one of the fruits of this change 
there came a resettlement of Persian affairs, in which we 
have “ palpably been playing second fiddle,” it naturally 
created some irritation among the older school of Anglo- 
Indians, and it is possible that it is this that is reflected in 
this letter. Whether this be so or not it is quite impossible 
that we should shape our policy in Europe in deference to 
the feelings of the Indian Mohammedans. Anxious as we 
may rightly be to consult those feelings in every reason- 
able way, we cannot consent tu do so at the cost of a 
European war. Sir Edward Grey’s critics seem to forget 
that Russia and Persia have a common frontier, and 
that this fact gives Russia a closer interest in 
Persian affairs than we can reasonably lay claim to. A 
more showy policy at Teheran might have given greater 
contentment to the Indian Mohammedans, but it would 
have been dearly purchased by a coolness between two 
nations so closely concerned in keeping the peace in 
Europe as Russia and Great Britain. This is not a 
reason for disregarding Mohammedan feeling. England 
has too many subjects of that religion to make her 
indifferent to their prosperity and good will. But these 
ends will not be secured merely by flattering their pride at 
the sacrifice of larger purposes. The way to gain them is 
to improve the government of India by every means in our 
power. Some recent incidents in our judicial administra- 
tion in India certainly suggest that all is not what it 
should be in that department. The Calcutta High Court, 
before which the Midnapur Appeal case has lately been 
heard, passed a very severe condemnation on the methods 
which have allowed the proceedings to linger on for some 
three years, to the extreme annoyance of the defendants in 
whose favour the judgment has at last unreservedly been 
given. According to Sir H. T. Prinsep, writing in the 
September Nineteenth Century, the character of the 
Judicial Service, especially in Bengal, has been steadily 
deteriorating for many years, until the local Bench is often 
inferior in capacity and training to the local Bar. This is 
not a distribution of attainments calculated to increase the 
esteem in which the judicial office ought to be held. 

It is not in India only—nor even chiefly—that care 
ought to be taken to reassure the Mohammedan population. 
More and more the source of Indian discontent is to be 
sought inthiscountry. It has its origin in platform and 
parliamentary oratory, in ignorant denunciations of English 
rule, in still more ignorant encouragement of Indian dis- 
affection. With those who are actively busy in loosening 
the ties that unite us with India it would be idle 
to argue. They have satisfied themselves that dis- 
content is always divine, provided that it has Eng- 
land for its object. But there are others whose 
sympathy with disaffection is of a more passive order. 
They do not wish it to succeed, they are only indifferent 
whether it succeeds or not. To them India is nothing but 





a burden—a possession which deprives us of som 

best citizens and saddles us with the sralenes are 
heterogeneous aggregate of people, nations, and languages 
of whose minds and wishes we know nothing. Englishmen 
of this type will do well to study Mr. Homer Lea's “The 
Day of the Saxon.” There they will see in what light 
India is regarded by an acute American observer. “ Had 
India not been where it is there would have resulted no 
British Empire. ... Were it not for India the British 
nation would have been confined to the United Kingdom 
and America. It was India that brought the Saxon east- 
ward, and it was the strategic position of India that made 
possible their Empire.” Let Englishmen talk of giving 
up India if they will, but let them understand that to give 
up India is to give up Australia and New Zealand. “'The 
security of Australasia rests entirely upon one condition— 
the integrity and continuance of the British Empire. . . , 
With the loss of India through revolt or conquest the 
Empire is shattered,” and with it disappears our dominion 
in the Pacific. If Englishmen choose to provoke this 
change they should, at least, make their choice with a full 
knowledge of what it means. 








ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON. 
ad OU will think me an illiterate dog: I am, for the first 
time, reading ‘Robertson’s Sermons.’ I do not know 
how to express how much I think of them. If by any chance 
you should be so illiterate as I, and not know them, it is worth 
while curing the defect.” Thus wrote R. L. Stevenson of 
“ Robertson of Brighton.” To read several volumes of ser- 
mons, however good, is something of an undertaking. We 
would advise such of our readers who must confess to a 
measure of illiteracy once shared by Stevenson to take his 
advice in a modified form and read an admirable selection 
from Robertson’s works made for them by Mr. R. Mudie- 

Smith (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 3s. 6d. net). 

Frederick Robertson’s name is remembered, and we might 
say his fame, but many of those who have vaguely heard of 
him would be puzzled to-day to say upon what his immensely 
wide influence rested. It has been said of him that he had 
a genius for preaching, as other men have a genius for 
poetry ; he was, he must have been, an orator. Yet his most 
enthusiastic admirers disclaim for him the gift of oratory, 
so self-evident was his candour. He died before he was 
forty of brain disease, brought on by over-work—not 
book work, not parish work—he died broken down by the 
nervous strain of preaching. Could he have rested, he 
would, according to his doctors, have lived, but he could 
not rest—he was constrained to preach. As a rule, such a 
temperament is accompanied by fanaticism, and expresses 
itself in a narrow dogmatism devoid of charity and of common 
sense. Robertson, for all his ardour, was a man of the widest 
sympathies ; and, impulsive, combative, sensitive, and given 
to over-statement as he was, his worst enemy could never 
have accused him of the slightest leaning to obscurantism. 
Sometimes, as we read his letters as they are given us in 
Stopford Brooke's “Life” of him, full of genius and of egotism 
as they are, we revolt against his extreme realism, and long for 
a less crude view of life and its pain and penalties. He never 
spoke smooth things; he denounced the comfortable preju- 
dices of his day ; he never descended to any of the advertise- 
ments of the popular preacher; he was completely without 
humour, yet he touched the heart of both educated and 
uneducated England, and he was, perhaps, the only English 
popular preacher whose influence extended to the Continent. 
His life is sad reading, and he painted life in sad colours ; yet 
men thronged to hear him. He never suggested, however, that 
men ought to be sad, and urged the duty of augmenting 
the happiness of youth by every legitimate means, 
and the duty of easing by charity and by law the “misery,” 
which he perhaps exaggerated, of the poor. He thought 
men should rejoice while they could, but he doubted if life 
cou!d afford a serious man much opportunity for rejoicing. 
Only very exceptional people were, he believed, happy, and 
this conviction was part and pareel of the peculiar form of 
evangelicalism which, freed from its dogmatic limitations, 
yet led him to regard “the cross” as the exclusive symbol of 
a Christian life. “The deep undertone of this world is sad- 
ness,” he said, “a solemn bass occurring at measured intervals, 
and heard through all other tones. Ultimately all the strains 
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of this world’s music resolve themselves into this tone.” For 
the lighter melody of life he had but a poor ear, though we 
are told that he could throw himself heart and soul into a 
children’s game. He believed this defect in himself to be a 
racial defect, and exaggerated immensely the constitutional 
gloom of the English people :— 

«Of all the nations on the earth none are so incapable of enjoy- 

ment as we. God has not given to us that delicate development 
which He has given to other races. Our senso of harmony is dull 
and rare, our perception of beauty is not keen. An English holi- 
day is rude and boisterous; if protracted, it ends in ennui and 
self-dissatisfaction. We cannot enjoy. Work, the law of human 
nature, is the very need of an English nature. That cold shade 
of Puritanism which passed over us, sullenly eclipsing all grace 
and enjoyment, was but the shadow of our own melancholy, 
unenjoying, national character.” 
But if Robertson could at times speak slightingly of the 
Puritans, no Puritan ever denounced worldliness with more 
vigour. For what he called “‘ the world-chase,” and the men 
and women who are “fevered by its business, excited by its 
pleasures, and petrified by its maxims,” he had a profound 
contempt. “ Worldliness,” he said, “is a more decisive test 
of a man’s spiritual state than even sin,” and that because 
“sinmay be sudden.” But if he was hard on the worldly, the 
sanctimonious never escaped his scourge. He hated “the 
vulgar, unapproachable sanctity which makes men awkward 
in its presence and stand aloof.” Such “goodness” was, he 
said, at best but “second rate.” Again, he distrusted a great 
show of moral severity. “Unrelenting severity,” he said, 
“proves guilt rather than innocence.” How much purity of 
heart, he asks, “ was proved by the desire of those Pharisees 
to stone the woman taken in adultery” ? 

Robertson did not believe it possible to keep politics out of 
the teaching of religion, though he denounced all party- 
spirited preaching. “My Radicalism,” he said, “is religious, 
not political,” yet a Radical he was. In his letters he declared 
himself an aristocrat by taste and a democrat on principle. 
He believed that the poor suffered from the tyranny of the 
rich, and his words often remind one of Tolstoy’s terrible 
sentence: “The rich will do anything for the poor—except 
get off their backs.” With regard to the virtues engendered 
by poverty, he was, however, to say the least, not sentimental. 
Here is a passage which one would have thought could not 
conduce to his popularity with any class in his congre- 
gation ; — 

“Tt was not, except by invitation, in the rich man’s house that 
Christ was found; it was not for his ears that His instructions 
were framed. It was His passion to teach those who were for- 
gotten by the national instructors. There was a burning, almost 
passionate, indignation in His language whenever it came in His 
way to rebuke their oppressors, who shut up knowledge from 
them, and would have kept them uneducated ; who over-reached 
them (in Bible phraseology ‘devouring widows’ houses’); who 
lived in purple and fine linen, while Lazarus lay forgotten at their 
very threshold. Political economy has spoken its fine lessons of 
philanthropic humanity. Demagogues have courted the popular 
voice by loud haranguos against what they call the oppression of 
the rich, Sentiment has taken poverty under its patronage, and 
adorned the cottage in touching stories with imaginary graces and 
purities that are never found there. But no man ever stood up 
the poor man’s champion but Christ, and those who, like Christ, 
have lived with the poor and for them.” 

In spite of the dark colours in which he painted, it would 
be difficult to call Robertson a pessimist. He pooh-poohed 
many of the sentimental regrets and fears which lead men 
to glorify the past :— 

“ See, then, the folly and the falsehood of the sentimental regret 
that there is no longer any reverence felt towards superiors. 
There is reverence to superiors, if only it can be shown that they 
are superiors. Reverence is deeply rooted in the heart of humanity 
—you cannot tear it out. Civilization, science, progress, only 
change its direction ; they do not weaken its force. If it no longer 

ws before crucifixes and candles, priests and relics, it is not 
extinguished towards what is truly sacred and what is priestly in 
man. The fiercest revolt against false authority is only a step 
towards submission to rightful authority. Emancipation from 
false lords on] ly sets the heart free to honour true ones.” 

But it may be asked—all this has little directly to do with 
religion—what did the people of Brighton “go out for to hear”? 
Ww as it religion or was it merely strong, and perhaps rather 
biassed, sense? Robertson was undoubtedly a man of 
religious genius as well as a preacher of genius. “A 
sublime feeling of a Presence comes about me at times,” 
he said in a letter to a friend, “which makes inward 
solitude a trifle to talk about.” In some extra- 
ordinary manner Robertson’s congregation appeared to be 








conscious of this Presence. As to the creed he taught, he is, 
of course, usually regarded as one of the founders of the 
Broad Church. The superstructure he did not live to see nor 
to argue about, and whether he would have said with some 
that no such Church now exists, or with others that all other 
Churches have taken or are taking refuge within its portals, we 
cannot say. 

These are the “ principles” upon which he “taught,” given 
in his own words :— 

“First—The establishment of positive truth instead of the 

negative destruction of error. Secondly—That truth is made up 
of two opposite propositions, and not found in a via media between 
the two. Thirdly—That spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit 
instead of intellectually in propositions; and therefore truth 
should be taught suggestively, not dogmatically. Fourthly—That 
belief in the Human character of Christ’s Humanity must be ante- 
cedent to belief in His Divine origin, Fifthly—That Christianity, 
as its teachers should, works from the inward to the outward, and 
not vice vers4. Sixthly—The soul of goodness in things evil.” 
It is a pity that, despite these great principles, Robertson 
wasted his strength very often in small controversies, such as 
Sunday observance, &c., and the unfortunate fact that he 
had no sense of humour often led him to take seriously and 
regret childishly, and answer bitterly, criticisms which were not 
worth thinking about, and critics wholly unworthy of his steel. 
Robertson himself knew that certain serious defects of 
character are almost inseparable from the preacher's office, 
“TI wish I did not hate preaching so much,” he wrote 
one day; “the degradation of being a Brighton preacher 
is at times almost intolerable,” and, again, he regrets that 
he has weakened his nervous system by “stump oratory.” 
Preaching always excited him, and a sermon would leave 
him for days too much agitated to work. He doubted often 
if he ought not to give it up—for the sake of his spirit~ 
though he would not attend to his doctor's advice and 
give it up for the sake of his body. Blameless as was his 
life and fruitful as were his exhortations, he could not 
escape the minor dangers which the pulpit shares with the 
stage. He grew sensitive and self-centred, he came to need the 
stimulus of a crowd moved to emotion. Close as were his 
intimacies and wide as were his benevolences, the circle of his 
affections was latterly narrow indeed. Yet he hated excite- 
ment as much as he craved it :— 

*T am persuaded there are few things morally so bad as excite- 

ment of the nerves in any way; nothing—to borrow a military 
word, and use it ina military sense—nothing demoralizes so much 
as excitement. It destroys the tone of the heart; leaves an 
exhaustion which craves stimulus and utterly unfits for duty. 
High-wrought feeling must end in wickedness; a life of excite- 
ment is inseparable from a life of vice. The opera, the stage, the 
ballroom, French literature, and irregular life—what must they 
terminate in?” 
It is impossible to deny that he was a man who sacrificed his 
life and something of his soul to a rare and wonderful gift, 
and it is impossible altogether to approve of that sacrifice, 
even though he had consecrated that gift to the service of God 
and men. 





THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR. 


ROM the church the ground falls in a slope which carries 

the eye gently down across meadows of lush green 

grass to the lake, lapping softly at their marge. To right 
and left of them, clasping the tiny bay, are groves of silver 
birch that quiver to every breath and dunce with the million 
points of light that dance on the sunlit water. The lake is 
small—so small that where I sit in the little church I can 
see the hemlocks on the opposite shore standing up black, 
shaggy, defiant, between the blue above and the translucent 
blue below. Absorbing the sunshine, yet giving back none, 
they seem in their unyielding sombreness to typify Nature 
the Destroyer rather than the great kindly mother who 
renews the face of the earth. Not to the radiant South do 
they call, like every other living thing around them, but to 
the lord of the frozen wastes that lie at the back of the 
forests—to the power that binds the waters with fetters of 
iron and wraps the earth in a winding sheet of snow. That 
dark, suggestive patch dimming the brightness of the sur- 
rounding greenery is the skeleton at summer’s feast to remind 
us that the days are approaching when the lady of the 
mountains will be stripped bare to the blast, and the flame 
of the maples will burn itself out; when summer visitors and 
summer birds will take flight; when the pleasant places will be 
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desolate and the smiling lake will become a highway for wagons 
bound to the lumber camps. Silence will then lie heavy on 
the land—silence that will press but the heavier for the loon’s 
plaintive cry and the howling of the wolves hungering after 
their meat. Silence and solitude—deeper, more profound than 
can be conceived of in England—are the backwoodsman’s 
portion during winter. 

To-day, however, the forest is alive; tiny, bright eyes peep 
from shrub and tree, bushy tails are flirted as the chipmunks 
whisk into hiding at the passing of a stranger. If I keep still 
—not stirring hand or foot, scarcely daring even to draw 
breath—one of these forest children may be coaxed to sit be- 
side me on the same fallen tree-trunk, for they are tameable 
little creatures, and will haunt a shack ora kitchen, running 
in and out freely and carrying off potatoes, Indian corn, or 
anything within reach to which they may take a fancy. The 
“bush” is full of the sound of their small, sweet chirpings, 
which, when they are frightened or angry, grow so shrill and 
scolding. Less accessible, in more than one sense, are the 
ground-hogs, who love, not a tree-top, but a burrow, and 
whom—harmless though the poor things be, and useless from 
a sportsman’s point of view—summer visitors have been 
known to shoot rather than shoot nothing. Porcupines, too, 
may be seen and heard in the wvods, gnawing at the trees 
with their destructive teeth, and, if one is fortunate, a 
bear preying on wild raspberries. Or Bruin may, 
perhaps, be returning from a raid on a deserted garden 
where Indian corn and other luxuries are to be had for the 
taking. It lies just within the edge of the forest—a ragged 
patch of clearing choked with weeds, among which a few 
sickly flowers still survive. The owner was drowned in the 
lake one night when returning from the township where he 
had “met some friends”—the expression covers more than 
the simple fact. Since then the shack had been empty; 
through the window the calendar could be seen, with the days 
scratched through to the date of his death, and his few poor 
personal belongings as he had left them months before. Their 
master’s tragic end touched them with the pathos which 
Death can confer on the most sordid objects. Too valueless 
to be worth removal, they bore testimony to the fact—also 
tragic in its way—that the dead man had counted among his 
acquaintance no friend who for his sake would give them 
decent burial. So the shack remained, to fall into ruins 
about the trifles he had cherished, while the garden which he 
had tended with some skill and pains was left for bears to 
ravage. Nothing in Canada is sadder, more suggestive of 
tragedy, than these deserted clearings and broken-down 
shacks, except their broken-down owners. And there are not 
afew. For Canada, with her vastness, her terrific force, her 
astounding vitality, makes or breaks him who follows her 
eall. Tothe weak she shows herself ruthless; they go under, 
seldom if ever to struggle to the surface again. But what 
a splendid product are the men she makes, who, drawing fresh 
strength from her strength, bend her to their purposes and 
make of their would-be mistress a willing slave ! 

Not far from the church runs the road by which hunters 
and campers go up to the bush. Hither during the summer, 
obeying the Call of the Wild, come white-faced men and boys 
from the cities to plunge into the forests that spread north- 
ward, “ way back, way back,” until the Arctic seas bid them 
“No farther!” (It is the knowledge of those illimitable path- 
less stretches behind the comparatively narrow belt of settled 
country which fires the imagination and lends Canada 
more than half her compelling power of attraction.) In ten 
days or a fortnight the campers return full of exuberant 
health, burnt coffee-brown, unshaven, shaggy as forest 
denizens, and not infrequently, where their clothes are con- 
cerned, in a atate of dilapidation that necessitates a hurried 
retreat before the gaze of the other visitors lounging in the 
hotel. They have paddled over thirteen lakes—it might as 
easily have been thirty—in that maze of waterways—Muskoka; 
they have shot innumerable rapids; they have made among 
their portages one of fifteen miles (no mean achievement 
when carrying canoes and camping outfit); they have caught 
fish weighing fifteen, twenty, twenty-five pounds; they have 
seen beavers at work on their dams; and, most thrilling of 
all their experiences, they have lain out at night and 
listened to the long-drawn howl of the wolves, luxuriating the 
while in the sensation of being “the scaredest men in 
America.” Their guide is a lean, sun-dried man, nearer seven 





than six feet high, who knows the bush as a sailor knows the 
sea, who can tell the name of every bird and tree or give the 
curious inquirer singular bits of folk-lore in the shape of 
charms for the cure of warts and other superstitions, He 
is, moreover, a first-rate canoeist and an excellent cook, both 
of which qualities form a necessary part of a bush-guide’s 
equipment. The summer visitors return to their cities when 
the maples are beginning to kindle their fires. Inconceivable 
are the hues emblazoned among the delicate birches ang 
the more sober tints of tamarack and hemlock, hues beside 
which the boasted gorgeousness of the tropics pales and grows 
dim. Crimson, flame, sulphur, orange—these are some of the 
terms in which one attempts to paint the riot of colour that 
runs through the forest at the touch of Autumn’s finger. Ong 
small fact will convey better than many words an idea of the 
startling tint of the foliage. In a meadow that sloped to 
the bush behind the church a farmer put up a barn which 
he painted a vivid crimson. For many weeks it offended 
every sensitive eye, but Folly is justified of her children, 
When the “Fall” eame the barn was hardly to be distin. 
guished from its background, so exactly did it match the 
crimson that the maples had taken. 

Meanwhile, the band of sunlight on the floor of the 
church is creeping across the doorway. Soon the service will 
be over, the worshippers will disperse. Gathered from different 
corners of the world, a common strain runs through the blood 
of all. The accent and complexion of the preacher betray 
him as not long from home. A divinity student, and but a 
youth still in age and experience, he has exchanged an ancient 
cathedral city for a new country, and has come to work in 
Greater Britain because of her greater need. The organist 
hails from New York; though an accomplished musician whose 
works are known and loved throughout the length and breadth 
of the Continent and beyond it, he does not disdain during his 
holiday to serve in the tiny church under the bush. An exiled 
Englishman, a Canadian-born doctor, prouder, if possible, of 
his Mother Country than of his own, a globe-trotter, and a 
few summer visitors form the bulk of the congregation. More 
arresting than these, however, are the figures of a farmer and 
his wife, who came out forty years ago, the possessors of an 
axe, ten dollars, and two sons. They now own a thousand acres 
of soil that includes splendid forest, some of it first growth; 
sugar-maple bush ; pasture and arable land; a family of ten 
stalwart sons and daughters, and a homestead every stone of 
which was squared and set by the hands of the father and his 
sons. The farmer is a “ jov’al soul,” with keen, dark, twinkling 
eyes, a short black beard, and a healthy, honest face. On his 
homely Wiltshire accent he has grafted a Canadian inflection, 
and the mixture is both quaint and piquant—typical of the 
man who to English solidity has added Canadian keenness, 
His wife in the days of her youth had been maid in a family 
of position at home, and still preserves many of the character- 
istics of the good domestic servant. Self-respecting, delicately 
clean in her home and her person, with her mellow-apple cont« 
plexion, and her black silk Sunday gown, she represents a 
vanishing type as her husband represents a type of English- 
man that is less numerous than it was. He was brought up 
to “hold by Church and State,” and he holds to them still. 
Not only was he the chief instrument in building the little 
sanctuary under the hill called by his name, he keeps it in 
order, he arranges for the services, from none of which he is 
absent, and he entertains the various itinerant clergymen who 
minister there. He and his wife love to talk of home, which 
is “the best country in the world.” But they donot go back! 
Nor could one wish them to do so, for loneliness and disillusion 
too often await those who, like Rip van Winkle, return after 
many days to find that their friends are scattered or dead, 
and that the place which once knew them knows them no 
more, E. G. H. 





AUTUMN FUNGI. 

T has been a great year for nuts, and it looks like becoming 

a wonderful year for blackberries, but the mushroom 

crop is best described by the term which is invariably applied 
by all the experts to the partridge season, “patchy.” There 
was a sudden flush of mushrooms in the warmth of July, 
when a few hot nights succeeded the dripping month of June, 
but since that little outburst of growth mushrooms have been 
searce. The nights have been cold and the days have been 
sunless, and the fields in which Agaricus campestris flourished 
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Jast September this year are green and empty. On the other 
hand, some of the fungoid growths which belong to woods, 
and in certain cases to lawns and open spaces like golf-links, 
have been unusually abundant. Last summer the woods were 
so dry that the mycelium of many species must have remained 
dormant and unproductive. This year there seems to have 
been an increased output of spores, and in many places the 
floor of the woods is almost as strikingly altered in colour as 
it is altered in spring by the carpets of primroses and blue- 
bells. There are changes not in colour only. The writer's 
experience may be unfortunate, but he has never known that 
hateful but interesting fungus, the stinkhorn, to be so per- 
sistent and so ubiquitous as during the present early autumn. 
It has appeared in almost every possible situation—on banks, 
under shrubs, bursting up through the turf of woodland rides. 
In some ways almost as objectionable have been the abnormal 
quantities of the big yellow toadstools, Boletus elegans, which 
are so common in larchwoods. Boletus elegans is a hand- 
some fungus, and spreads broad, gold tables under the trees 
for the elves of the nursery stories— 
“you demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make 


Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms ”— 


but it has a detestable habit when it reaches maturity of 
decomposing into brown and shining corruption, spilt like 
loathly platefuls over the carpet of larch-needles, It is an 
endless business to pick or to dig out Boletus elegans on its 
first appearance, but is there any other way of avoiding the 
hideous cycle of growth and decay? Possibly some method 
of top-dressing the soil under trees has been found effi- 
cacious in preventing the growth of fungi which rot at 
maturity; if so, there must be a good many people who 
would like to hear of it. 

But it is only a certain number of fungi, of course, which 
decay in this aggressive fashion. Others pay for their 
house-room with a display of very delicate beauty of colour 
and form, and some of the commonest are the prettiest. 
There is the little Clitocybe laccata, for instance, which 
ean be found in almost any wood or hedge 
through the summer and autumn; it is one of the 
smallest and lightest of fairy parasols, two or three 
inches high, and in two colours; one is a warm red-brown, 
and the other (var. amethystina) is rich amethyst. It has 
a pleasant, mushroomy smell, too, and its old age is merely 
tough and wrinkled. Quite as attractive in colour is another 
fungus, common in fields as well as woods, but perhaps more 
frequent under beeches than elsewhere, the Mycena pura, pale 
mauve, and to be distinguished from Clitocybe by its connected 
gills. These are slight and delicate rather than bright or 
showy; so is Stropharia aeruginosa, the verdigris agaric, which 
grows on rotten wood on the ground, and lifts from a slender 
stem a pileus of bronzy, metallic blue-green. It is a pity that 
these delicate fungi should lose their colour when picked, or they 
might be used with mosses for table decoration, as the hand- 
some fly agaric can be used, or the little scarlet elf-cup, Peziza 
coccinea, though the latter is a spring rather than an autumn 
fungus. The scarlet elf-cup is, perbaps, the best known of 
its kind, but there are otber commoner elf-cups which are as 
quaint if not as brilliant; there is the bladder elf-cup, Peziza 
vesiculosa, for instance, to be found almost anywhere among 
rotting leaves—a horn counterpart to the royal coccinea. But 
perhaps the most brilliant and the most common of autumn 
fungi are the various species of Russula, the stiff, brittle little 
growths which, like other fungi, seem to prefer the neighbour- 
hood of beeches to other trees. There are forms of Russula 
which carry brown, purple, green, olive, yellow, red, and bright 
rose pilei, and there is no more vivid spot of colour in the autumn 
wocds than one of these crimson fungi—Russula emetica, 
perhaps—set like a tiny sideboard in a wall of moss about 
the tangled roots of a hedgerow beech. It was surely one 
of the Russulas, which are distinguished by a peculiarly 
bitter and pungent taste (emetica speaks for itself), which the 
hero of Mr. Wells's story, “The Purple Pileus,” swallowed, and 
which urged him to so frantic and glorious a re-entry into his 
intolerable family circle. We forget for the moment whether 
the purple pileus was swallowed in summer or in autumn. In 
autumn, in any case, it is less incumbent on enthusiastic 
gourmets to point out the virtues of edible fungi than in 
spring and summer. In the summer the enthusiast has his 











opportunity. He may point to the fact that in the ordinary 
Englishman’s mind there exist but two edible fungi: one is 
the ordinary mushroom, Agaricus campestris, and the other is its 
larger relative, the horse-mushroom, Agaricus arvensis, which 
can be used for ketchup. He can then proceed to compare 
Gallic alertness, thrift, and perception with English obtuse- 
ness, intolerance, and wastefulness by pointing out that his 
own countrymen entirely neglect the St. George’s mushroom, 
Tricholoma gambosum, which is the French champignon, and 
is used in French cookery perhaps to a greater extent than 
any other vegetable. That is the enthusiast’s opportunity on 
a summer's day. But he must be less laudatory of fungi in 
autumn, when gambosum no longer sprouts on every mead; 
and when he can merely declare of his own knowledge that 
this or that species, hardly to be distinguished from its 
poisonous neighbour, is edible and delicious, he will find 
fewer and fewer disciples to follow him. Indeed, the potential 
disciple may possibly arm himself with a quotation from the 
acknowledged authority on British edible fungi, Dr. M. ©. 
Cooke. Dr. Cooke warns the searcher for delicate additions to 
his table fare that there is no royal road to distinguishing 
edible species. “The only safeguard is to become acquainted, 
by means of well-defined features, with some of the 
best esculent species, and by no means to experiment with 
those that are unknown.” And Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, 
in the Haslemere Museum Gazette, raised an important question 
which has not yet been properly answered, when he suggested 
in 1907 that the deaths of sheep, cattle, and horses may 
be sometimes caused by their having eaten poisonous fungi. 
“Sheep do unquestionably sometimes nibble at the Russulas 
and Amanita phalloides, and they also sometimes die with all 
the symptoms of agaric poisoning.” 

Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, indeed, has worked untiringly to 
bring the study of fungi into the important place which doubt- 
less it should hold, particularly in the matter of poisoning and 
in the processes by which the various growths are propagated. 
In his educational museum at Haslemere there is a collection 
of fungi in which some of the specimens are renewed daily. Not 
only that, but the curator of the museum, Mr. E. D. Swanton, 
has written an admirable handbook, “Fungi, and How to Know 
Them,” which must have introduced hundreds of readers to a 
fascinating study; and he has established some important 
facts, hitherto obscure, from personal observation. He has 
discovered, for instance, by keeping records of the appearance 
of fungi in the neighbourhood of Haslemere, that there are 
certain species with cycles of three years of life, so that if the 
fungus appears in a particular place in one year it will not be 
seen for the next two. Many questions of the life-cycle of 
fungi still remain obscure and difficult; so do the processes 
by which the spores are carried or dispersed. Some, like the 
spores of the stinkhorn, may be carried by the excreta of 
flies, which feed on the glutinous top of the mature 
fungus. Many are carried by air and some by water 
—deposited, for instance, at fresh places on the banks 
of a stream. One at least, the destructive Fomes 
annosus, which feeds on pine trees and does an enormous 
amount of damage every year, is carried by rabbits rubbing 
their fur on affected tree-roots laid bare in their burrows, 
Animals, of course, carry many spores; even human beings, 
either in their clothes or in other ways, carry spores to fresh 
ground. They may even do so deliberately, if perhaps without 
thought, as when they kick at puff-balls on a lawn or in a 
field. Puff-balls in September are often a nuisance to golf 
players looking for their own or an opponent’s ball; and it 
must be a not uncommon golfer’s experience to observe an 
irascible player in the act of swiping at an offending 
gasteromycete, presumably by way of ending its existence on 
the spot, but in reality dispersing living spores of the detested 
vegetable in a thousand different directions. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MACAULAY ON THE POLITICAL “SIAMESE 
TWINS.” 
[To true Eprror or tux “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—When lately reading “ Macaulay's Speeches in Parlia- 
ment ” I was struck by his defence of the Union with Ireland, 
which he contrasted with such a union as that of the Siamese 
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Twins. A few selected passages from his speech may have an 
interest for your readers, if only as showing how sometimes 
historical censure repeats, or in a manner forestalls, itself. 
My father heard O’Connell apply the word “oration” to one 
of Macaulay’s perspicuous and exhaustive, but to an unsym- 
pathetic hearer exhausting, effusions. Well, in the oration 
now before me the eloquence of Mr. Balfour and of Mr. Bonar 
Law seems to be, as it were, sending an echo backwards over 
an interval of fourscore years. 

“Though, in books written by theorists, the executive power 
and the legislative power may be treated as things quite distinct, 
every man acquainted with the real working of our Constitution 
knows that the two powers are most closely connected, nay, inter- 
mingled with each other. ... Suppose the case of a commercial 
‘reaty which is unpopular in England and popular in Ireland. 
The Irish Parliament expresses its approbation of the terms, and 
passes a vote of thanks to the negotiator. We at Westminster 
censure the terms and impeach the negotiator. . . . Every 
argument which has been urged for the purpose of showing that 
Great Britain and Ireland ought to have two distinct par- 
liaments may be urged with far greater force for the 
purpose of showing that the North of Ireland and the South 
of Ireland ought to have two distinct parliaments. — 
Repeal I know to be a mere delusion. I know it to be 
impracticable ; and I know that, if it were practicable, it would 
be pernicious to every part of the Empire, and utterly ruinous to 
Ireland. . . . For my part, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that 
I should very greatly prefer the total separation which the 
honourable and learned gentleman [O’Connell] professes to con- 
sider as a calamity to the partial separation which he has taught 
his countrymen to regard asa blessing. If, on a fair trial, it be 
found that Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily together 
as parts of one Empire, in God’s name let them separate. I wish 
to see them joined as the limbs of a well-formed body are joined. 
In such a body the members assist each other: they are 
nourished by the same food: if one member suffer, all 
suffer with it; if one member rejoice, all rejoice with it. 
But I do not wish to see the countries united, like those 
wretched twins from Siam who were exhibited here a little 
while ago, by an unnatural ligament which made each 
the constant plague of the other, always in each other’s way, 
more helpless than others because they had twice as many hands, 
slower than others because they had twice as many legs, sym- 
pathizing with each other only in evil, not feeling each other's 

leasures, not supported by each other’s aliment, but tormented 

y each other’s infirmities, and certain to perish miserably by each 
other’s dissolution,” 

Perhaps I ought to add that in the last of these extracts 
Macaulay seems to go too far. He intimates that, evil for 
evil, what is now called Home Rule would be worse than com- 
plete independence. Yet surely, in the event of a European 
war, the latter would be the more serious peril. It is 
generally felt that, if freed from all restraint, Catholic and 
Anglophobe Ireland would be a too convenient stepping-stone 
—a sort of menacing proxime accessit—to England if it were 
occupied by an invading army; or, at any rate, that the 
larger concession would be less revocable and less modifiable 
than the smaller one. To revert to the orator’s metaphor of 
the Siamese Twins, sad as was the condition of the semi- 
attached pair, that condition would perhaps have been sadder 
—for it would certainly have issued in death—if the abnormal 
ligament had been cut asunder. My application of the metaphor 
will be made clearer by citing the opinion of my old Balliol 
friend, the late Sir Henry Jenkyns, who was himself a strong 
Home Ruler, That eminent Parliamentary draughtsman 
rather took me aback by his vehement opposition to Irish 
independence. He expressed his agreement with a Tory 
aequaintance, who maintained that, if Home Ruling Ireland 
insisted on setting British control at defiance, such an act of 
rebellion would have to be put down “with fire and sword.” 
Let us fervently hope that matters will never come to that 
point. Quod procul a nobis flectat Vortuna gubernans.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LioneL A, TOLLEMACHE. 

Dunrozel, Haslemere, Surrey. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND ULSTER. 
LTo rue Epiror or rue “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—When one reads in the Radical Press the vehement 
denunciations of Russian policy in Persia and Chinese 
policy in Tibet, by which, as they tell us, two nationalities 
are being ruthlessly stamped out, one is at once struck 
by the parallel instance of Ulster. Russia is at pre- 
sent filled with the philanthropic schemes of Tolstoy, and 
though no doubt the Russian Foreign Office are guided 
by a desire for territorial aggrandisement, yet there is no 
eason why the Persians should be ill-treated or subjected to 
misrule. On the other hand, Ireland has for centuries been 








filled with bitter racial and religious antipathy; both parties 
have remorselessly used their power in oppressing their oppo- 
nents, and there is no reason to suppose that the Irish Parlia- 
ment as projected will behave very much better than their 
ancestors have done. In the face of inadequate safeguards 
in the Home Rule Bill, the only way to protect Ulster from 
injustice, and incidentally to avoid violating the principles of 
Liberalism, is to exempt those counties of Ulster from the 
provisions of the Bill where there is a majority in favour of 
maintaining the Union. The British nation sent the Liberal 
Party to Parliament to uphold the cause of freedom and 
justice, of progress and reform, not to endeavour by a series 
of unconstitutional and self-interested acts to maintain itself 
in power for as long a period as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. J. Lassen, 
Clifton House, Bradford. 





“xX.” AND ULSTER. 
[To tHe Epiron oF Tae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I was rather speaking of the under-representation of 
the Ulster Unionists relative to the rest of Ireland than to 
the under-representation of the Irish Unionists generally, 
and I do not think the two members for Trinity College can 
be regarded as representing Ulster. However, the seventeen 
Unionist members for Ulster represent a population of nearly 
950,000, while the sixteen Nationalists represent a population 
of little over 630,000. Throwing in the University seats for 
the sake of argument, we should have thirty-five seats to 
distribute between the Ulster Unionists and the Ulster 
Nationalists in proportion to the population, i.e, of nearly 
three to two. This gives twenty-one Unionist seats to fourteen 
Nationalists, or two in excess of the present number, while a 
third, if not a fourth, would have to be added on a general 
redistribution, seeing that Ulster is under-represented rela- 
tively to the rest of Ireland. University representation, 
however, is really outside of the population principle, and 
applying that principle to the 101 local seats in Ireland 
twenty-three would, I think, belong to the Ulster Unionists, 

Mr. Cooke Taylor also controverts my statement that 
Belfast has a larger population than Dublin by including in 
“Dublin ” places at a distance of six or seven miles. Whether 
this would be balanced by including Ballymacarret and some 
other places in Belfast I need not say. Belfast returns 
four members of Parliament. So does Dublin; and the 
population of Belfast is larger than that of Dublin by more 
than 100,000. But, says Mr. Taylor, the population of Dublin 
will be larger than that of Belfast if you include the places 
which he names. Be itso; but he names almost the whole of 
the southern division of Dublin County, so that Dublin, in 
his enlarged sense, at present returns five members to 
Belfast’s four, the under-representation of Belfast thus 
reappearing in a new form. And in Belfast itself the Unionist 
Eastern Division has more than twice the population of the 
Nationalist West. Mr. Taylor is, of course, correct in 
amending the word majority in my letter. It should have 
been “ minority,” and for “ three to one” read “ one to three.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., : & 

P.S.—By the men of the Plantation I did not mean the Irish 
Unionists generally, but only those who reside in the English 
or Scotch Plantations in Ulster, having been placed there by 
Queen Elizabeth and King James. 





THE RIGHT OF REBELLION. 

{To tHe Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”) 
S1rr,—“ Ulsterman” accuses me in your issue of August 31st 
of misrepresenting the attitude of Unionist Ulster on Home 
Rule. At the same time he apparently admits that Ulster 
has never yet adopted in public the attitude which yon and he 
claim is hers. For fear lest Home Rulers should score a 
tactical point in the House of Commons, Ulster, we are asked 
to believe, refused to make her position known during the 
debates on the Home Rule Bill. But surely it is no time for 
small tactics. It is all important that at this crisis Ulster 
should state her claim in the clearest and most unmistakable 
terms. Is it, as I hold, a claim to veto the grant of any 
measure of Home Rule to Ireland or any part of 
Ireland? Or is it, as you interpret it, merely a 
claim to veto the inclusion of the predominantly Unionist 
counties in the Home Rule scheme? If it is the former, 
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do you still persist in justifying the enforcement of the Ulster 
claim by rebellion? Is it not of the first importance, before 
you give advice which will assuredly never be translated into 
yeal civil war, but may help to revive the horrors of Belfast 
riotousness, that you should make absolutely certain that the 
Ulster case is as you have stated itP 

May I say that if I thought that Ulster would suffer any 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, or material loss from Home Rule 
I would advocate the exclusion of the Unionist counties as 
enthusiastically as you do. But I believe that Ulster stands 
to gain as much from Home Rule as any of the other pro- 
vinces. Her intellect, her imaginative life, her moral energies, 
are all darkened now by the cloud of sectarianism which the 
politicians have called into being by an evil magic. Ulster 
needs to be liberated from that deadly cloud. Her hatred of 
self-government is not hatred of the realities of self-govern- 
ment ; it is hatred of a nightmare vision of self-government. 
How is Ulster to be released from this nightmare vision 
except by Home Rule? Yet, until she is released, she will 
never produce the great race of noble citizens, craftsmen and 
writers and builders of ideal cities, which it is within her 
genius to produce. That is one of the chief reasons why I, a 
Protestant Ulsterman, am a Home Ruler.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rosert Lynp. 

14 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 

{We find no difficulty in answering Mr. Lynd’s question. 
We have always regretted that the Unionist leaders failed 
to press the claims of Ulster to exclusive treatment, the 
denial of which we regard as a justification for forcible 
resistance in the last resort. But that claim was made in 
Parliament by a Liberal member, and was derisively rejected 
by the Liberal Government. The only alternative offered to 
Ulster loyalists is a measure which forcibly dispossesses them 
of their citizenship, and the enforcement of such a measure 
we hold them to be justified in resisting by force.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epitron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—May I suggest that if the strife of our political parties 
is comparable to cricket, then the practical abolition of the 
House of Lords amounts to an expulsion of the umpire? Such 
an act in cricket would, I imagine, cause a cessation of play 
till some substitute for the umpire had been found. But the 
political game, unlike cricket, is not played for the game, but 
for the stakes laid on the game. A dispute as to what the 
stakes shall be has nothing to do with the rules. Ifa man 
finds he is asked to stake something affecting life and honour 
on a gamble, he may, without breaking any rules, reply that 
some things cannot be played for, they must be fought for. 
Most States in their Constitution have the things that must be 
fought for carefully guarded against gambling proposals. Of 
course, when a radical alteration of the Constitution happens, 
this protection is withdrawn, and any stake may be proposed. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H, 





RESISTANCE TO ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[To tus Eprron or tue “Sprxrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—My reference to the Quebec Marriage Law and the 
judgment of the Privy Council was an illustration only, and 
illustrations hardly ever go upon all fours. I thank Mr. W. 
Reeve Wallace for his reminder, but in my turn I suggest 
that, in spite of the clause he quotes, a Dublin Home Rule 
Parliament would use its powers to the uttermost to nullify 
the restriction in question. However, I admit that he is 
entitled to censure my illustration, and I will only add that 
I hope this admission will not be taken as weakening my main 
position. No matter how constitutionally constructed a Legis- 
lature may be, if it enacts oppressive laws the victim of 
oppression has a right to resist, provided, of course, that he 
is prepared to take all the consequences, The Final Cause of 
a Constitution is Freedom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EDWARD STANLEY ROBERTSON. 





THE PANAMA CANAL ACT. 

{To tae Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator,"’] 
Siz,—Apart from the question of the violation of treaties, 
there appears to be only one valid reason why the American 
Senate should not give preferential terms to American ships 
engaged in coastwise traffic. The argument is clearly set 
forth in your own words: “If coastwise shipping is to go free 





the share of the cost of maintenance which will fall on other 
countries will be greater than it ought to be.” Would it not 
be equally true to say that “if coastwise shipping is prevented 
from passing through the Canal by a tariff which, while 
reasonable for ships coming halfway across the world, is 
unduly high for traders engaged in coastwise traffic, then also 
the cost of maintenance which will fall on other countries 
will be greater than it ought to be”? ‘The coastwise trader 
has to compete with land transit, and may be unable to 
compete if charged for the use of the Canal at the same rate 
as ships whose only alternative is a trip round the Horn. 
So that while for complete exemption there appears to 
be no case whatever, perhaps it is not unreasonable 
that ships sailing from one American port to another through 
the Canal should be allowed a rebate, provided the concession 
be extended to vessels out of Canadian, and certainly Mexican, 
ports. Probably a sliding scale could be devised which, while 
it would greatly increase the receipts of the Canal, would give 
our American cousins some of the facilities they desire for 
their coastwise shipping. There is very ample precedent in 
commercial life for such a method of charging, the best 
instance being perhaps that of modern electric lighting 
and power companies. These companies charge large power 
consumers in many cases only one-sixth as much per unit of 
power as they charge their lighting consumers. Were it not, 
however, for the extra load obtained in this way the lighting 
consumer would have to pay considerably more for his current 
than he does now. That this analogy is not a perfect one I 
am well aware.—I am, Sir, &c., Avex. H. Law. 


16 Manor House Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





(To rus Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of August 31st, in the course of the 
leading article on “The Panama Canal Act,” you say: (1) 
“ For what other reason did Great Britain give up her right to 
be joint-builder and owner of the Canal with the United 
States?” There is nothing, so far as I can discover, in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty to show that Great Britain enjoyed or 
claimed any such right. (2) You continue: “She did not in- 
struct Lord Pauncefote to draw up the Treaty for the fun of 
giving something for nothing.” In his memoranda on the 
subject Lord Lansdowne said (August 3rd, 1901): “It is also 
to be borne in mind that, owing to the omission of the words 
under which this country became jointly bound to defend the 
neutrality of the Canal, and the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, the obligations of Great Britain would be 
materially diminished. This is a most important considera- 
tion.” (3) You continue: “It was expressly understood that 
the considerable changes to which we consented in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty were in return for the complete 
equality of foreign and American ships in the use of the 
Canal.” But this “equality” was present in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty in more explicit terms than in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, for Article VIII. of the former treaty 
says: “The same canals or railways being open to the sub- 
jects and citizens of Great Britain and the United States on 
equal terms. . . .”—I am, Sir, &c., Rosrnson SMIrTu. 


The Lawn, Iffley, near Oxford. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF SCOUTMASTERS, 
(To raz Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—It has not come as a surprise to me that your corre- 
spondent “ Yager” should have experienced the benefit which 
young men obtain from becoming Scoutmasters, but with 
reference to his desire that a better system of appointing 
Scoutmasters should be undertaken, I would like to ask him 
whether he is fully acquainted with the present system. I 
think that many of your readers who appreciate the import- 
ance of this subject, no less than do the Council of this 
Association, are in ignorance of the methods we adopt and 
the great care which is exercised in the appointment of a Scout- 
master. I can assure any of your readers that any suggestion 
for the improvement of our methods in this respect would 
be most carefully considered by the Council, but I would 
like to point out that their suggestions would have 
more value if they made themselves fully acquainted with 
the details of our organization. They can very easily do this 
by writing to this office for a copy of our Regulations and 
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for me in a short space of a letter to explain fully the 
system we have adopted for ensuring that only those suitable 
are appointed as Scoutmasters, but, shortly, the facts are 
these :— 

Before obtaining his warrant a Scoutmaster has to fufil the 
qualifications laid down in our Regulations, which include 
three months’ probation with a troop. The warrant is only 
granted on receipt of a Nomination Form which is signed by 
(1) the Nominator personally known to the applicant, (2) the 
Secretary of our Local Association, (8) our District Com- 
missioner. The Local Association is formed of prominent 
gentlemen in definite areas, who are interested in the Scout 
movement, and one of its main duties is to be responsible 
for the character and standing of the Scoutmasters. 
The District Commissioner is in nearly every case a gentle- 
man of high standing in his neighbourhood, generally a 
Deputy Lieutenant or some similar gentleman. It will thus 
be seen that, as far as it is humanly possible, no Scoutmaster 
can be appointed who is unfit for the post. 

Some of your readers might reply to this by asking, how is 
it that they have seen Scoutmasters who obviously were not 
fit for their positions?—and the answer to this is that, when the 
movement started some four years ago there was no central 
office, and it was then impossible to exercise the supervision 
which we are now able to do; consequently there are no 
doubt a few cases of troops presided over by Scoutmasters 
who are not altogether desirable, but these are getting 
fewer every day. There are also, I believe, a few bodies of 
boys, calling themselves “ Boy Scouts,” who are not con- 
trolled in any way by this Association, and owe no allegiance 
to it. Many of your readers have no doubt met such boys, 
and could not be expected to know the difference between 
them and members of this Association. That such unorgan- 
ized patrols should still exist is unfortunate, but it is not the 
fault of this Association, and they are known in the country as 
“Monkey Patrols.” I shall be glad to give any of your readers 
further details of this most important subject if they care to 
write to me at the subjoined address.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EWEN CAMERON, Assistant Secretary. 

The Boy Scouts Association, 116 Victoria St., London, S.W. 





COLOURS OF NAMES. 

(To tue Epiror oy tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have followed with much interest the correspondence 
in your paper on the colours of names, having myself this 
peculiar characteristic of associating names with colours of 
their own. I have never met with any one who possessed this 
peculiarity, excepting one of my own cousins. As children 
we often talked of it and compared our ideas on the subject, 
and one of our games was to write down as many names as we 
could think of and paint their colours beside them. But we 
never could get the washes of colour as clear as we saw them 
in our mind’s eye. I asked her, since we were grown up, 
whether she still saw names with colours, and she tells me 
that she does. I myself have kept the sense so strongly that, 
were I choosing names for any child I was interested in, my 
choice would be influenced by their colours; I would not put 
two or three names together whose colours did not harmonize 
in my own mind. 

I think the association of names and colours is an involuntary 
mental process. When once acolour bas linked itself with any 
particular name in my mind, it never changes or wavers; every 
time I think of the name it seems as though written in space 
in its own colour before my mental vision. There are certain 
names, however, which suggest no very distinctive colour to 
me. Seeing that the colour cannot be determined by each 
separate syllable of a word, I think it is suggested, either 
by the sound as a whole, or by the first letter of the word. 
Names beginning with a “D” ora “J” are always (to me) of 
a dark or sombre hue; as John, a soft greenish black; Jack is 
a jet black; James, dark grey ; Jane is, however, of a lighter 
grey. Names beginning with “W” are of a steel or water 
grey; as William, Wilfrid, Winifred. Stephen is steel colour; 
Hugh, a faint vapour grey. Names beginning with “A” are 
sometimes of a sandstone pink, us Anna and Annie; with “V,” 
a soft yet vivid green, as Vernon. Those beginning with a 
soft “COC” are white or cream-colour: Celia, Cecilia, Cecil, 
white; Charles, a pure cream; also Mary. Percy is yellow 
ochre; Ralph, a russet colour; Francis and Frances, vivid 


orange. Robert is green; and many other names of various 











tones of green. Henry and Henrietta are of a burnt 
sienna brown; Harry and Harriet, dark red. Margaret 
is a deep heavy red, but the lighter sounding French 
form, Marguerite, is pink. [Elizabeth is a deep sage 
green; but Bess, a lavender grey. Mande is a 
delicate transparent blue-green; Claude, a clear sea-green ; 
Clara, a clear amber, like Sauterne wine; Helen, a deeper 
liquid amber; Nell, the same. Cynthia seems like frosted 
silver, Silvia like quicksilver. Lucy is sky-blue: I always 
thought of it as this clear vivid blue, even before I knew that 
the Italian word for light is luce, and the name derived from 
it IZucia. Among the names of Shakespeare’s heroines, as I 
imagine them, Hermione is a deep hyacinthine purple; 
Beatrice, purple-crimson ; Rosalind, raspberry-red—a bright 
soft sweet william red; Perdita, white; Viola, a soft, delicate 
vivid green ; Sebastian is a clear straw-yellow. 

Professor Rimington declares that music is closely associated 
with colour in the minds of certain individuals, and it would be 
interesting to discover whether painters and others with artistic 
gifts associate colours with abstract objects, and whether any 
living scientist is able to explain the phenomenon. It might be 
that these peculiar colour-instincts are dormant and capable of 
being developed into a valuable mental possession.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Guapys Watt Suyru. 

{To tne Eprror or true “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—My son, aged seven, learnt all his music by colours: 
E brown pink, G yellow, and so on. I can send any one 
interested his music book, all coloured. He always sees 
colours in names also.—Iam, Sir, &c., Eu_ma DAUNCEY. 

Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington. 

[ We cannot continue this correspondence, a curious feature 
in which is the number of persons who, until it was opened, 
believed themselves to be singular in the possession of this 
faculty.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








“THE MIGHTY MONOSYLLABLE.” 
[To tux Epiror or tus “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—The writer of the article on “ The Mighty Monosyllable ” 
in your issue of August 3lst would have added force to his 
contention if his last quotation had been accurate, and if he 
had quoted the whole verse, which runs as follows :— 
“ But yet the Lord that is on high 
Is more of might by far 
Than noise of many waters is 
Or great sea billows are.” 
“More of might by far” is obviously stronger and better than 
“mightier by far,” and is composed entirely of monosyllubles. 
I wish it were not the case that metrical psalms such as that 
from which these lines are taken are being abandoned in the 
services of the Kirk for “ hymns,” the great majority of which 
are unfit for any self-respecting human being to sing.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. H. 


[To rue Eprror or tur “ Specraror,’’] 

Srr,—Does not Solomon’s reply to Bathsheba illustrate the 
point you make? “Ask on, my mother, for I will not say 
thee nay.” Compare with this the English King’s response 
to a like entreaty for the life of his enemies; not less tender, 
but certainly less majestic: “ Dame, I can deny thee nothing.” 
The latter, in dissyllables, owns himself conquered by the 
woman's plea even in a matter of public policy; the Hebrew 
monarch, in monosyllables, abates no jot of sovereignty: he 
could refuse nothing toa personal favour ; but when the woman 
advances a political request he holds that it did not fall 
within the scope of his promise, and that he is free to with- 
draw the word freely given. The citizens of Calais are spared 
—Adonijah the pretender is put to death. Are not the East 
and the West—the Old Dispensation and the New—enshrined 
in these two answers, especially when we remember that the 
first was given to the mother, the second to the wife? Perhaps 
the women of England wonder if they will be answered in 
words of one syllable or of two.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. 





THE EDGHILL HOUSE IN MEMORY OF THE 
LATE REY. E. A. EDGHILL. 
[To rue Epiror or tre “Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—The boys of South London have lost in Ernest Edghill 
a chosen friend and leader. No one will ever again be just as 
he was—with the mind of a great man and the heart of a real 
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boy. His calls and activities were without number, many 
different fields of work claimed his time and gifts, but he was 
never so happy and so much himself as among the bare-kneed 
boys in khaki who gathered round him at Southwark. As he 
lived among them these last few years a great need gradually 
revealed itself, a work crying to be done. He alone heard the 
call, set his hand to the work, and pledged his life to its fulfil- 
ment. It was this way. He saw boys that were born of 
working parents and gifted with great ability and character 
gain Council scholarships from elementary to secondary 
schools; and this warmed his heart, for he loved climbing 
boys above all others. But he saw two barriers that stopped 
the way for many a boy he cared about; so he set himself to 
remove them, and settled down to this as the work of his 
life. 

The first barrier was one of expense. Many parents were 
forced to refuse the scholarship their boy had won because 
they could not forgo his wages. Many more allowed him to 
go to a secondary school, but took him away after a year or 
two, and sent him to work. It is stated that only thirty 
per cent. of those who win scholarships spend their full three 
years at a secondary school. This is a sad waste of brains, 
for these scholarship boys are the pick of many thousands. 
The second barrier is a less visible one. It arises from the 
fuct that the London secondary schools are day-schools, and 
that it is difficult to develop character when a boy spends his 
days in one atmosphere and his evenings in another. The 
contrast of home and school is too constant and too acute to 
produce the best type of mind and spirit and taste. In many 
cases the boy enjoys a splendid classical education, seriously 
impoverished by the absence of definite religious teaching. 
This is a sad waste of character, for these boys should be the 
foremost men in London. 

Ernest Edghill saw a single solution for both these diffi- 
culties in the application of the public-school house system. 
He took a house at this address, and brought eight boys to 
live with him here who would otherwise have had no chance 
of a full education. They were given board and lodging, but 
as true scouts they did their share of the housework. It is 
but six months since St. Saviour’s Hostel—as he named it— 
opened its doors to the eight boys. All went well: the boys 
were intensely happy, the future was bright, there were 
whispers of extension. But now suddenly the founder and 
head is gone. He has handed to us the work he had but 
just begun. It was his dying wish that we should not fail 
him. We believe intensely in the need for such a place as 
this, and are resolved that the idea and inspiration of so good 
aman shall not perish. His life-work must live on. 

Accordingly the House will be open for the boys by the 
middle of September. It will no longer be known by the 
name of St. Saviour’s Hostel or Cottage, but in memory of 
its founder will henceforth be called The Edghill House. We 
trust that his faith and personality may be its most cherished 
tradition. It is hoped that other similar Houses may be 
founded for boys at secondary schools, possibly with differing 
traditions, But we should be false to the memory of Ernest 
Edghill if we did not make it clear that the service of Christ 
and the love of His Church and Sacraments are the founda- 
tion-stones of the House that takes his name. 

The scheme has the warm approval of the headmasters of 
the schools attended by the boys. Support is urgently needed. 
We beg all who want the most promising boys in London to 
be brought up in the spirit of Ernest Edghill’s life to come 
to the rescue of the House. Cheques, &c., should be sent 
without delay to the Hon. Treasurer at the Edghill House, 
26 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E., made payable to “The 
Edghill House,” and crossed L. & S.W. Bank, Sydenham.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

H. M. Sourmwarx, 
E. Winton. 
J. Wootwicn. 
Prebendary EpauItu. 
(Miss) E. M. Epaurtu. 

House (Miss) M. A. CampBe.t. 

cain) Eastiake-Smitu, A.C.A, (Hon. Treas.) 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


26 Longton Grove, Sydenham, 8.E. 
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AUDENARDE. 


He was round and ruby-faced, he was belted, frogged, and 
laced, 
And he stood just four feet nine ; 
I can almost see him now, with his jolly tow-row-row, 
And his drum-sticks twinkling fine ; 
Through St. James’s and the “ Mell,” how he used to strut 
and swell 
To the changing of the guard, — 
But they said he stepped his proudest, and they said he 
drummed his loudest, 
When they went to Audenarde. 


They had fifteen miles to make, and the brimming Scheldt to 
take, 
Ere they brought the French to bay ; 
But he finished like a winner, though he went without his 
dinner, 
And he drummed it all the way; 
As they waded through the sedges, as they scrambled through 
the hedges, 
And the fight grew hot and hard, 
Not for all the bullets humming would he stop his jaunty 
drumming, 
When they went to Audenarde. 


He was seen amid the flashes, he was heard above the crashea, 
He was first in each attack ; 

But they looked for him in vain in the darkness and the rain, 
When they came to bivouac; 

He was lying in the daisies, with his drum-head shot to blazes 
And one chubby cheek all scarred,— 

He had died for good Queen Anne like a valiant English man, 
When they went to Audenarde. 


So they laid him by the Scheldt, in his epaulettes and belt, 
With his drum-sticks in his hands ; 

And we shall not see him now, with his jolly tow-row-row, 
When the old battalion lands; 

Through St. James’s and the “ Mell,” he will no more strut 

and swell 

To the changing of the guard, 

For with every step he trod, he was marching up to God, 
When they went to Audenarde. 

FRANK TAYLor. 


BOOKS. 


—_>—— 
NOVELS OF CHARACTER AND ENVIRONMENT.®* 


In the preface to the new edition of his works Mr. Hardy has 
the following passage :— 


“Positive views on the whence and wherefore of things have 
never been advanced by this pen as a consistent philosophy. Nor 
is it likely, indeed, that imaginative writings extending over more 
than forty years would exhibit a coherent scientific theory of the 
universe, even if it had been attempted—of that universe concern- 
ing which Spencer owns to the ‘ paralysing thought’ that possibly 
there exists no comprehension of it anywhere. But such object- 
less consistency never has been attempted, and the sentiments in 
the following pages have been stated truly to be mere impres- 
sions of the moment, and not convictions or arguments. ‘That 
these impressions have been condemned as ‘pessimistic’—as if 
that were a very wicked adjective—shows a curious muddle- 
mindedness. It must be obvious that there is a higher charac- 
teristic of philosophy than pessimism, or than meliorism, or even 
than the optimism of these critics—which is truth.” 


There is in this last sentence, and perhaps we may be for- 
given if we draw attention to it, a touch of naiveté. Mr, 
Hardy probably was not blind to it himself, since he con- 
tinues :— 


“ Differing natures find their tongue in the presence of differing 
spectacles. Some natures become vocal at tragedy, some are 








* The Works of Thomas Hardy. Wessex Edition. 20 vols. ‘ London: 
Macmillan and Co. (7s. 6d. net each.) 
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made vocal by comedy, and it seems to me that to whichever of 
these aspects of life a writer’s instinct for expression the more 
readily responds, to that he should allow it to respond. That 
before a contrasting side of things he remains undemonstrative 
need not be assumed to mean that he remains unperceiving.” 

We have every sympathy with these remarks in so far as 
they represent a protest against the habit of classifying all 
writers under convenient heads, even though we recognize that 
such a scheme of classification upon proper occasions may be 
extremely usefal. Great art is representative of life, not 
critical of it. The great artist has a delicacy and mobility of 
mind by which he is able to capture and reflect the most 
various and fluid moods, to seize upon the contrasting aspects of 
life and present each with a perfect impartiality. Such a mind 
is delicate in the way it realizes with an exquisite tact the 
essential eharacter of every object; and mobile in its range, in 
the comprehensive nature of its sympathy. In our own con- 
scious life the sensations of pain or of pleasure, emotions of 
hatred or of love, moods of joy or of sorrow, have no definite 
and objective existence for us, though we may connect them in 
our minds with the realities about us which have this definite 
existence. They flow through us; but, though they may leave 
some traces of their passage, they do not remain with us. To 
the normal mind, life, not being a solid block, but a continuous 
flux, is neither to be viewed from an entirely pessimistic nor 
from an entirely optimistic standpoint; it is an affair of com- 
pensations. Some natures, as Mr. Hardy observes, may be 
more responsive to the tragedy of life, and yet perceive 
another side, for our consciousness is always dissolving, and the 
aspects of life continually changing under it. On the other 
hand, a nature which only becomes vocal at tragedy, and which 
perceives another aspect of life without responding to it, is a 
nature in which the will has inclined the balance upon one 
side; and to view life almost entirely in its tragic significance 
is to view it incompletely. Great art, the art of Sophocles or 
of Shakespeare, does not leave our minds impressed by a 
pessimistic conception of existence. It represents the flux of 
all things, the cessation of pain and grief as well as of joy 
and pleasure. It has its compensating values. The effect of 
tragedy upon the mind is ultimately one of relief at the cessa- 
tion of pain. We consider the quality or characteristic from 
which the tragic development proceeds less as an essential 
than as an accidental feature, a flaw in the material; 
and the solution of a tragic situation brings with it a sense 
of relief at the eradication of this flaw, the restoration to some 
extent of ideal conditions, and thus the recovery of balance. 
The significance of tragedy is not merely tragic. It leaves 
upon our mind the idea of compensation and readjustment ; 
and when literature ceases to have this effect upon us it ceases 
to be great literature; it is no longer representative, but 
didactic. This, we think, is an objection which may be urged 
in all fairness against the art of Mr. Hardy. His natnre is 
one which responds instinctively to tragedy, and this respon- 
siveness to one particular aspect of life has been cultivated to 
the neglect of another kind of responsiveness. Truth, that 
higher characteristic of philosophy, to some extent, however 
slightly still appreciably, suffers and diminishes in proportion 
as a habit of thought is formed. Not only his critics, but 
his admirers and disciples, are apt to find in Mr. Hardy’s work 
a didactic tendency. Well, in so far as that tendency is 
present in his work it is present as a flaw. 


Moreover, that kind of tragedy which is based upon the idea 
of an ultimate compensation, and which presents life to us as 
a ‘perpetual collision and readjustment of opposed forces, the 
effects of which are being dissolved, and from which new 
forces are being generated continually and in infinite variety, 
implies naturally a certain activity and freedom of will. 
Whether the notion of ourselves which we have gained from 
experience in practical affairs be true or false, it is at least 
sufficiently true to say that we regard ourselves as active 
agents to whom is allowed a certain freedom of choice, and 
upon whom ultimately falls the sole responsibility for the 
choice. Possibly this notion of ourselves may be an illusion, 
but it is an illusion which life compels us to accept. We are 
not concerned here with a philosophic but with an artistic 
conception of truth. We do not wish to be involved in 
the damnation of those who have attributed a consistent 
philosophy to Mr. Hardy. To us Mr. Hardy’s nature 
is not a rational but an emotional nature. It is in the depth 


and richness of his emotional nature that he is great, and it 








is in Tess of the D'Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure that hig 
nature has found its most complete expression. At the same 
time we do not think that, considered purely as works of art, 
these are Mr. Hardy’s best novels. In Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
the whole of the reader's attention is focussed upon a single 
aspect of life, and that aspect is reflected in a single person. 
Considered apart from Tess, Alec D’Urberville and Angel 
Clare are purely superficial characters. It is only in their 
relation to her, only when we see them bathed in the light of 
her own consciousness, only in so far as she turns from one 
to the other of them, that they interest us. On the other 
hand, Tess herself is an almost entirely passive character. 
She interests us, not by what she does or says, but entirely by 
what she feels, entirely by her capacity for suffering. To 
understand such a nature il faut s’abélir, as Pascal said; it 
is spontaneous, instinctive, moody; it lacks both the control 
of will and the control of reason. It is one of the simplest 
organisms, in which the nerve-centres are not localized, but 
spread over the whole surface of the body, and in which 
thought is practically identical with sensation. It is 
essentially feminine. The passivity of her character is so 
firmly insisted upon by her author, in his eagerness to retain 
ovr sympathy, as in some measure to defeat his end, for in 
order that our sympathy with her should be complete we 
must realize her own responsibility. “Why was it that 
upon this beautiful feminine tissue, sensitive as gossamer 
and practically blank as snow as yet, there should have 
been traced such a coarse pattern as it was doomed to 
receive; why so often the coarse appropriates the finer thus 
the wrong man the woman, the wrong woman the man, many 
thousand years of analytical philosophy have failed to explain 
to our sense of order. One may, indeed, admit the possibility 
of some retribution lurking in the present catastrophe. ... 
As Tess’s own people down in those retreats are never tired of 
saying in their fatalistic way: ‘It was to be. There lay the 
pity of it.” This is partly ironical, no doubt; practically all 
Mr. Hardy’s references to justice and retribution are ironical ; 
the conflict for him resolves itself mainly into a conflict 
between natural instincts and social regulations. But thus 
to shift the responsibility for the catastrophe to God, or 
Nature, or Fate, or Chance, is a fault in art. The passage 
may be admirable as a criticism of life, or as an expression of 
feeling ; but it destroys the illusions of an individual will and 
of individual activity. Sympathy is not regulated by any con- 
siderations of justice, of which it is quite independent; but 
we do require that the person or character with whom we are 
asked to sympathize should be a responsible agent. Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra, Euripides’ Phaedra, Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp, are all severally and in their different ways loaded with 
will. With the first two the question we put to ourselves is not 
whether their will is directed towards a proper object, but 
whether it is sufficiently intense. When a character is willing 
to sacrifice everything else in order to attain the object 
desired we no longer measure it by ordinary standards. The 
sacrifice purges the offence; and even if the object be not 
attained the catastrophe is the consummation of desire, the 
final effort of the will. Any return would be fatal to our 
sympathy; the will, finally immolating itself for the sake of its 
object, achieves some measure of triumph. It is a fault in art 
to substitute for this individual will the blind, impersonal 
forces of nature. 

If, however, the tendency of Mr. Hardy’s mind has been 
towards the expression of one particular aspect of life, the 
tendency is only discernible when we view the novels in their 
chronological order, and that is not a proper way to criticise 
his work. Tess is a great work of subjectivity, a masterpiece 
of its kind, but of a very special kind. No other writer, we 
think, of the Victorian age has shown such emotional power 
or so intuitive a vision. Considered, however, from another 
point of view, we prefer The Return of the Native. Tess, 
perhaps, is more complete as an expression of the peculiar 
qualities of Mr. Hardy’s genius, but The Return of the Native 
is more complete as a representation of life. Life in it is 
more fluid and more various, the contrasting aspects are more 
impartially presented, the blind forces of nature and the 
tragic grandeur of humanity pitted against them are there, 
but implied rather by the wild expanse of Egdon Heath than 
expressed in any particular action. Every incident is perfectly 
realized : the bonfires on the heath, the stones thrown into the 
pond as a signal to Eustacia, the mummers, the sympathetic 
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magic, the game of dice played by Wildeve and the reddleman 
by the light of glowworras, the drowning. An unreal 
glamour plays over the whole, and yet it is full of a human 
warmth ; full, too, of that almost Shakespearean humour with 
which Mr. Hardy has endowed his clowns, a humour occasion- 
ally suffused with tears, as in that scene from The Mayor of 
Casterbridge when the village gossips talk over Mrs. Henchard’s 
death. 1t is by this intuitive sympathy with humanity in 
all its moods that Mr. Hardy is great. His pessimism, after 
ull, is only a habit of thought, a weariness with life that comes 
upon all of us sometimes, if it does not remain with us 
always; and that, too, springs from his sympathy with 
maakind, from the depth and richness of his emotional nature. 





THE CHINESE REVOLUTION.* 

Tye author of this narrative is a journalist who followed his 
profession during the struggle between the Imperia! and 
rebel forces for the possession of Wu-chang and the neigh- 
bouring group of industrial cities on the Yangtse River. 
Those who read the chief facts of the revolution in English 
newspapers will find nothing here to alter the impression 
they have already received of the course of events. The 
author complains of the difficulty of piecing together a 
coherent general narrative of a popular movement in a country 
so vast and disconnected as China. At all events, he has 
given us a clear account—in strange phrases very often—of 
what passed under his own eyes. Perhaps the most novel 
information we have derived from the book is the fact 
that both revolutionaries and Imperialists were literally 
forced in several cases to fight against their will. 
Everywhere we have a picture of reluctant opponents, 
and we divine that if either side had been resolved to 
exhaust all its resources in the struggle the end of the fighting 
might have been not yet in sight. We do not forget that it 
was a principle of the Americanized Radical leaders of the 
South that all unnecessary bloodshed ought to be avoided. 
Nor do we forget that, like the Turkish Revolution, the 
Chinese movement was set on foot before the preparations 
were complete. This gave an appearance of hesitation 
to several revolutionary leaders who were nevertheless 
tremendously in earnest in their conviction that the Manchu 
rule must end, and that the Chinese were fit and able to govern 
themselves under republican forms. 

We may take some examples of the hesitation: we have 
mentioned. The author makes General Li Yuan-hung the 
hero of the revolution. Li is now the Vice-President of 
the Republic, and was the chief figure on the stage 
until the arrival of Sun Yat-sen, yet we read the following 
extraordinary account of the circumstances in which he 
assumed the office of Commander-in-Chief when the revolu- 
tion broke out prematurely at Wu-chang :— 

“Li Yuan-hung had been chosen as the leader, and now stood 
offering his apelogies to the men who pressed him into office. He 
was not anxious, he was explaining, to take the honour—of course 
he was not, for who knew that that small military revolt at 
Wu-chang was to move the whole of the eighteen provinces of 
China? Li thought it was not worth while. His fate would be 
sealed at once, for the Model Army of China merely cut the heads 
off of any in its ranks who rebelled against military discipline. So 
he demurred that the honour was too great for him—he would 
rather that another, more able and experienced, should be invited 
to the leadership. More heavily those cold swords were pressed 
against his neck. Then it seemed as if another minute would find 
his head rolling to the floor. But he was given another chance. 
He was told in stern tones that he was the leader of the Revolu- 
tion, that he must agree or else he would be decapitated 
immediately. But the Colonel still stolidly refused. Before the 
order was finally given to strike with those glistening swords the 
man was given one more chance. He agreed. The swords were 
raised, and at that moment the curtain rose and showed China in 
revolt to the world.” 

The revolutionary privates in the Imperial army—the army 
reformed by Yuan Shih-kai—were also disinclined to break 
into open rebellion even after the whole plot had been 
precipitated by the accidental explosion of a bomb at 
Wu-chang. This bomb had been manufactured in readiness 
for the assassination of the Viceroy. Incidentally, we may 
remark that the use of bombs does not fit very well into the 
scheme of enlightened democracy preached by the students 
and philosophers of the South, and shows that the motives and 
methods of the revolution were strangely mixed. The revolu- 

* China's Revolution, 1911-1912: @ Historical and Political Record of the Civil 
War. By Edwin J. Dingle. With 2 Maps and 35 Illustrations. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. (15s. } 





tionary private soldiers in the Imperial army at first excused 
themselves for not coming forward on the ground that they 
had no badges to wear on their arms. It was then pointed 
out to them that revolutionary documents bearing their names 
had fallen into the hands of the Imperial officials, and that 
they would be executed, whether they rebelled or not. They 
then put nondescript pieces of white round their arms to 
show their sympathies, and definitely took the field against 
the Loyalists. 

It was a vital part of the Imperial policy to keep the North 
as long as possible in ignorance of the revolution. The 
revolutionists for their part expected that when the true 
cause of the rising became known a large part of the whole 
Imperialist army would join them. We get a glimpse of the 
compulsion practised to keep the Imperialists loyal, and at 
first there is no doubt that the revolutionists were a good deal 
disappointed with the small proportion of strength transferred 
to their side :— 

“The revolutionists openly declared themselves disappointed. 

But as a matter of fact, even if the Imperialists had been willing 
to join, there was no opportunity presented tothem. The arrange- 
ment of their troops was such that the Honan and Shantung 
soldiers were in front with the Manchus directly behind them. 
This was a cleverly designed mancuvre on the part of the Manchu 
officers that worked for the success of the Loyalists. The Honan 
men could neither lay down their arms nor turn back—even if 
they so wished. An attempt to join the enemy would have brought 
upon them the fire of the Manchus, and the steady advance of the 
latter prevented any reverse movement.” 
The expedients by which revolutionary doctrine had been 
spread for some years, such as the preaching by well-known 
revolutionaries travelling in disguise, remind one of the 
resources of the Young Turks. Like Sun Yat-sen, Li Yuan- 
hung is more in favour of Christianity than of any other 
religion, if he is not actually a Christian himself. In an 
interview with Mr. Dingle, Li said: ‘Confucianism will 
probably become the national religion, but I personally favour 
the doctrine of Christianity being proclaimed far and 
wide in China, and of encouraging missionaries to come in 
greater numbers to our country.” One sees that Lord William 
Cecil was not merely dreaming wild dreams when he wrote of 
the possibility of China becoming a great Christian land. 

The early military history of the revolution was a history 
of reverses for the rebels. Worse would have happened to 
them if the Imperialist admiral had declared against them, 
but after a perfunctory bombardment of Wu-chang he 
refrained from further action. The culminating instances 
of this sort of hesitation are to be found in the curious 
correspondence between Li Yuan-hung and Yuan Shih- 
kai, in which Yuan's conciliatory concessions to the 
arguments of Li are met by promptings that Yuan had 
much better follow his thoughts to their logical conclusion 
and join the rebels, and in the behaviour of the Imperial 
representative Tang Shao-yi at the Shanghai Peace Con- 
ference, who, as newspaper readers will very well remember, 
frankly gave away his case and declared himself personally w 
republican. In the whirligig of time it has come about that 
Li Yuan-hung has earned the suspicion of a large part of the 
National Assembly by recommending the execution of the 
two so-called generals in Peking a few days ago. 

The military successes of both sides corresponded to 
the want of confidence of the leaders. No man dared to 
look boldly into the future and back his belief to the utmost. 
The chief Imperialist successes were the burning of Hankow 
and, above all, the capture of Hanyang. ‘I'he story of this 
capture is a terrible one of unrelieved massacre. 

Those who have read The Valour of Ignorance and other 
books by Mr. Homer Lea will be interested in the follow- 
ing passage which describes how the Chinese in the United 
States helped to prepare the revolution :— 

“ Back Sun Yat-sen went to America, and he added a new detail 
to his propaganda. He found a young graduate of Leland Stan- 
ford University, Homer Lea, who was military mad and incident- 
ally an enthusiast on the subject of freedom for China, Lea was 
made General of the Reform Cadets, who were Chinese youths of 
San Francisco, fitted out with uniforms and guns, and taught to 
do the hay foot, straw foot in hired halls night after night. The 
idea spread to other cities in the United States and to Manila. 
The Reform Cadets became a widespread organization. American 
drillmasters were hired to coach them; they had target practice, 
and they gave exhibition drills.” 

We have only to add that Mr. Dingle believes, on the whole, 
that the new Republic will win its way through many 
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difficulties. He urges British and Americans to reap the 
enormous harvest of trade which they can certainly have if 
only they will! be as alert as the Germans and Japanese. 





MY IRISH YEAR.* 

“T stoop in the middle of Ireland.” These are the first words 
of Mr. Padraic Colum’s new book, My Irish Year. He does 
not deal with the North of Ireland, nor with the towns, but he 
claims to have represented “ the life of the Catholic peasantry.” 
The first scene of the book shows us an Irish “station,” which 
takes place at a farmhouse. Twice a year a priest comes to 
the farm, says Mass, and remains to hear confessions. ‘The 
farmer’s family and a few relations or neighbours come in 
from their work and join the little congregation. 

“The beds had been folded back into their presses, a white cloth 
was spread on a little table, and wax candles were lighted each 
side of the sacred text. We knelt down. No one was conscious 
of the fact that here two great and ancient pieties were reconciled. 
Yet the Latin words and the long-descended service might stand 
for one idea, and the peasant house, the kneeling family, the 
instruments of labour, might stand for another.” 

In the same chapter he describes a dance at a like farmhouse. 

“Before the dance the people kept in separate groups. The 

young girls sat in the chimney-nook and the men stood in the 
shadow. A couple of old people sat by the big wooden cradle. 
There were nearly forty people in a room fourteen feet by twelve. 
After some dances in the kitchen we shifted tothe barn. The 
floor was damp, but we danced with great energy. The dances 
were neither graceful nor elaborate.” 
But thongh there is much dancing in Ireland there is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Colum, not very much love-making. In the matter 
of romance the Irish are somewhat coolly reasonable. “Born 
soldiers of fortune” and “ very great scorners of death,” the 
Irish have a reputation for gallantry in two senses :— 

“ Because of his conspicuous courage and his impassioned speech 

the Irishman has been credited with a quality that is supposed to 
go with these—the lover’s passion and the lover’s devotion. But 
love, as the English and the Continental writers think of it, has 
very little place in Irish life. Amongst the peasantry love-making 
is more often a subject for satire than for romance, and our 
cousins the Gaels of Scotland say of us : ‘ Comh neamhghradhmhar 
Je Eireannach,’ ‘as loveless as an Irishman.’ ” 
In agrarian Ireland marriages, unless among the very poor, 
are arranged. Dowerless girls emigrate, and either earn a 
dowry and return to marry or settle in the New Ireland 
across the Atlantic. Our author tells us of a typical farm 
in central Ireland comprising not more than fifteen to 
twenty acres of land. The farmer has, perhaps, five 
children. The eldest son will inherit the land, the 
eldest daughter will get £100 as a dowry. “The 
father will provide this by saving part and by 
borrowing part on the security of the farm.” The 
borrowed part will be paid back when the eldest son marries. 
A portion of his wife’s dowry will be used for this purpose; 
the rest will go to give a start to the next son. For the third 
son and the second daughter nothing can be done in the way 
of money. The boy becomes a priest, “a Constabulary man,” 
or a shop-assistant, or he emigrates. The young daughter, 
having no hope of an Irish husband, emigrates at once. 

Our author advocates some system of insurance which 
might give each daughter a small sum upon her reaching the 
age of twenty. “Out of forty young men and women who 
leave this country thirty-eight swear at the railway stations 
that they are coming back. They are in earnest. One man 
and three women return. Thirty-six don’t.” Of course it is 
not only poverty which leads men to emigrate. One cause 
which affects Irish boys and girls is hardly comprehensible in 
England. 

“In an Irish peasant household the parental authority is abso- 
lutely Roman. Young men and young women are denied, not 
merely hire for their service, but the right of choosing a wife or 
a husband for themselves. A good deal of emigration is due to a 
revolt against this household tyranny.” 

It is very strange that so unpractical a people as the 
Trish should allow practical considerations to govern the 
most serious act of their lives. It is considered becoming 
in a woman to regard her advantages in the matter of marriage, 
and it is a reproach to tell her she has not done so. Listen to 
an Irishman reproaching a woman who has refused him in 
favour of his rival. She is a person of some property, and 
owns a small circus. 


* My Irish Year. 
and Boon. 
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“T turned to that woman, and I spoke words to her that brought 

the blush to her face. ‘Ma‘am,’ said I, ‘I’m sorry to see you 
behave in the way that a respectable woman would not behave 
You're marrying that young man, not that he might keep your 
little business together, not that he might be a protection to you 
not that he might look after your horses. You’re marrying him 
out of the passion of women,’ I said ; ‘and, mark my words, you 
will call the day cursed. Babylon fell,’ I said, ‘and Rome fel] 
and the Scarlet Woman of Rome fell, and you'll fall likewise’ [| 
said no more. I let them go out. I drunk small whiskies, ang 
when I wakened they were gone from the town.” 
Mr. Colum quotes the comments of a young Irish student 
upon this subject. “‘The people here lack the will,’ he said. 
‘The passion for life.’ He was infected by the new Irish 
drama. Their lack of will is consequent on their way of 
marrying. Here a woman’s dowry is considered first, and the 
woman herself afterwards. A marriage is just a bargain, 
The children of such marriages can have little of the passion 
for life.” Mr. Colum himself puts Irish lack of energy down 
to another cause. “ The want of nourishment is,” he says, 
“behind the lack of force that is noticeable in Irish life.” 
This lack of nourishment is not, in his opinion, due to 
poverty. ‘Almost every one in Ireland is badly fed, and 
this, not because food is scarce, but because food is over- 
looked.” The labourer is better housed than he has ever 
been, but he does not eat enough good food to work 
on. All the Irish farmers—those larger farmers who 
employ labour—complain of the idleness of their men. The 
very same men are praised if they hire themselves out in 
Scotland for their energy and good work. “ About 25,000 
Irish labourers work in England and Scotland for several 
months of the year. The farmers of Scotland and England 
give a good account of the quality of the migratory labour,” 
but in England and Scotland he eats as Englishmen and 
Scotsmen eat, and is well nourished. In Ireland he drinks tea 
very strong and in enormous quantities, together with a very 
little bacon and dry bread. 

“The farmer feeds himself and his family as badly as he feeds 
the labourer. White bread and tea for breakfast, potatoes, cabbage, 
and foreign bacon for dinner, and tea again, again, and again. The 
price of eggs is now so good that few farmers will keep them for 
their household, and, as the creameries take over the milk, churn- 
ing is not done in the house, and buttermilk may not be got.” 
Something of the hard business element which we imagine to 
exist only in Protestant Ireland exists also in germ in the 
country described by our author. But in the South they 
seem to lack the power of logical thought which could turn 
that element to practical account. Here is a sentence more 
typical of Irish illogicality than any number of bulls. A 
Southern Irishman has quarrelled with his neighbours. 
“They're deserving of nothing but Castle government, and 
may there long be a Castle to rule over them,” he says. 

The folk-songs and poems scattered through Mr. Colum’s 
pages must, we think, disappoint his readers. A good many 
of them are barely comprehensible, there is little here quoted 
which is lovely, and the old blind fiddler, a modern repre- 
sentative of the wandering bards of a past Ireland, with his face 
“ heroic, child-like, and glad,” seems to us half-witted. Now 
and then a sort of barbaric tragedy echoes in the lines Mr. 
Colum puts before us and lays hold on the memory, as in the 
following verses :— 

“ When the Virgin had heard Him 
And His sorrowful saying 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !), 
She sprang past His keepers 
To the three of His slaymg 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !). 
* What fine man hangs there 
In the dust and the smother ?’ 
(Ochone agus ochone, O !) 
* And do you not know Him ? 
He is your Son, O Mother!’ 
(Ochone agus ochone, O!) 
They cast Him down from them 
A mass of limbs bleeding 
(Ochone, agus ochone, O!), 
‘There new He is for you; 
Now go to your keening’ 
- (Ochone agus ochone, O! ).” 
For the most part, however, it strikes us that, so far as the 
metric excerpts in this book are concerned, the comment quoted 
by Mr. Colum, “‘on the verge of inarticulateness,” is the true 
one. The long metrical curse to be found on p. 88 is simply 
shocking to Saxon ears. Its free use of sacred names in a 





cruel and vindictive context is sheer blasphemy Mr. Colum 
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does not obtrude his politics upon his readers. We are, 
however, never in doubt as to his opinions, and, while we 
do not think that he would admit that Home Rile is less de- 
sired than it was, be does not suppress evidence which tends 
to that view. “Mr. James Covey” is a shopkeeper in a 
small way. He used to be an ardent Home Ruler. Nowadays, 
when Home Rule is mentioned, he is “ unexpectedly cautious.” 
« After all, how would Home Rule muke us better off?” he 
says — 

«The man with the blinking eyes and the wavering speech 

became representative of the real Conservative Ireland—of that 
Ireland which is so profoundly sceptical of revolutionary move- 
ments and revolutionary ideas. Behind him I saw farmers, 
ecclesiastics, officials, the Catholic Conservatives whose weight 
would make un Irish deliberative body the most conservative 
assembly in Europe.” 
As to the present juncture, he does not minimize the opposi- 
tion of Ulster, but he believes that hatred of the English 
Liberals and hatred of Catholicism lie at the bottom of 
Ulster enthusiasm. 

“There are literally thousands of Ulster Unionists whose whole 

litical creed is summed up in one sentence, ‘I would be a Home 

Ruler to-morrow only for the Church of Rome.’ Such a person 
agrees with every suggestion in favour of the widest measure of 
Home Rule, and then closes the discussion by saying, ‘ But there 
would be a permanent majority of Roman Catholics in Parliament, 
and I do not believe a Roman Catholic’s word, even on oath.’” 
He seems to place his hopes upon a moderate Home Rule 
measure, which he imagines will be ultimately brought in by 
the Conservatives, who will be able to placate Protestant 
Ulster to the extent of preventing further threats of 
revolution. 





THE FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH.* 
THERE are certain charges which the name of Edward 
Montagu will always have to meet. One of them assails him 
in common with all statesmen who have at one time or 
another reversed their political creed; the other is purely 
personal and more eusily disposed of. Montagu shares with 
Monck the distinction of having been at one time in the fore- 
front of the popular side in the Great Rebellion, and at 
another a primary force in the restoration of the Monarchy. 
Of Monck, however, it may be said that while he fought for 
the Parliament in Ireland before the death of Charles I., he, 
an ex-officer in a royal regiment, never took up arms directly 
against his king. Not so Sandwich, who shared, in the 
earliest years of his manhood, the glories of Lincoln, 
York, Marston Moor, and Naseby. Montagu’s biographer 
finds no difficulty in reconciling his hero’s change of fortune. 
He points out the reluctance which Montagu felt about 
the King’s execution, yet he makes no secret of his strong 
preference for Cromwell's ruthless policy after Marston Moor, 
when Manchester hesitated to press the Parliamentary victory 
to its logical conelusions. But it must be remembered that 
Montagu was only twenty in the year of Naseby, that he was 
trained in the Parliamentary army, held there the position of 
¢<olonel, and was at that time a sound fighting man, who had 
not paid too much attention to constitutional theory. After 
the fall of Bristol he entered the House of Commons, where 
he early realized that the control of the State had passed from 
Parliament to the Army. Of this he disapproved, as of the 
execution of Charles, and becoming one of the sufferers under 
Pryde’s Purge he turned his mind and energies in another 
direction. As a young soldier he achieved fame, but his 
reputation in history rests more upon his naval than upon his 
military career. He soon became with Blake a leading instru- 
ment in Cromwell's naval designs. In the autumn of 1657 
he assisted in the capture of Mardyk; in the following 
year he commanded the fleet which assisted in the capture of 
Dunkirk. On the death of Cromwell he presented an address 
from the fleet declaring both against a republic and a restora- 
tion of the House of Stuart, and in favour of the “ undoubted 
rightful Protector” Richard Cromwell. Almost immediately 
afterwards he sailed with a strong fleet to the Baltic to act as 
mediator between Charles X. of Sweden and the Danes, with 
whom that Monarch was at loggerheads. He was engaged in 
this venture when the news reached him that Richard Crom- 
well had been deposed. Always an advocate of personal rule, 
Montagu was from this moment “ drawn into a net of intrigue” 
to restore the Monarchy “from which he. emerged triumph- 
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antly.” Algernon Sidney, stern republican, soon arrived upon 
the scene with instructions to combine with the Dutch to 
enforce peace upon the combatants. Hitherto the Dutch had 
sided with Denmark, the English with Sweden. The change 
of front displeased Montagu, who had been on the best terms 
with Charles X., and on the proposal of the Duteh that the 
bulk of the fleets of England and Holland should retarn to 
their respective countries, Montagu himself returned to 
Ehgland, resigned his command, and aided in the Restoration. 
Briefly this is the story of his change of policy. In it there 
is nothing dishonourable, if allowance is made for the 
troubled state of affairs. He sailed at the bidding of 
the Protectorate. He had no mind to support a republican 
Government which had usurped its power. The Protectorate 
destroyed, he had to choose between republicanism and a 
monarchy. He unhesitatingly chose the latter. 

Montagu was amply rewarded for his newly discovered 
loyalty and created first Earl of Sandwich. Under Charles 
he became at different times admiral of the narrow seas, 
ambassador extraordinary to Spain, commander-in-chief at 
sea, and, again, admiral under the command of the Duke of 
York. As an admiral of the Commonwealth he had surveyed 
Gibraltar and contemplated an attack. But his greatest 
exploits were at the battles of Lowestoft and Southwold Bay. 
Who gave the order which broke the Dutch line at Lowestoft, 
or whether it was purely accidental, are questions which have 
not yet been settled. But Mr. Harris has a good deal of 
evidence in favour of giving the credit to Sandwich himself. 
This appears in an appendix to the first volume. Some of it is 
from contemporary manuscripts, and tkerefore more trust- 
worthy than the writings of later historians, The author 
concludes that Sandwich did not mancuvre for the purpose of 
breaking the enemy's line, but that he was prepared for the 
maneuvre being carried out by the Dutch in respect of 
his own line, and that the measure was, as Granville 
Penn put it, “the momentary suggestion of fit circumstances 
presented to professional skill and valour united in the same 
person.” 

The second charge against Sandwich was that of personal 
cowardice, brought just before his last battle at Southwold 
Bay. It was probably the result of jealousy and quice 
unfounded. If it ever had credence, it ought to have been 
destroyed by his conduct at Southwold in the ‘Royal James.’ 
The story of her destruction is vividly told by Mr. Harris. 
Sandwich was the last man to leave the ship, and the popular 
belief in him was vindicated at his funeral. 

These two volumes are written throughout in an attractive 
style. They cannot be called strictly critical, but what they 
lack in criticism they more than make up in the wealth of 
original manuscript, both from the Sandwich papers and 
other sources, not excluding the indefatigable Pepys, who 
was Sandwich’s personal friend, to which the author has 
referred in the preparation of this valuable biography. 





ENGLAND'S FIGHT WITH THE PAPACY.* 
Tue late Mr. Walter Walsh was well known as a patient and 
polemical Protestant historian. This posthumous volume, 
the manuscript of which was already with the printers at the 
date of his sudden death, fully upholds his reputation. The 
book carries the story of the struggle which it describes down 
to the year 1688, and devotes over 450 pages to the task, The 
author writes carefully and clearly, and his arguments are 
abundantly supported by quotations from authentic docu- 
ments, yet even a convinced Protestant may be pardoned an 
occasional feeling of irritation, caused rather by the author's 
attitude of mind than any definite falsity of method or result. 
The disinterment of dead factions, forgotten cruelties, 
extinct hatreds, is in any circumstances a barren and 
ungrateful task. But when the person who undertakes the 
task is obviously animated by a firm conviction that he is 
dealing with matters still vital; still menacing, still ¢alling for 
the banded opposition of the faithful, his work ceases to 
be merely barren. It may even become fruitful of injury. 
This, unfortunately, is Mr. Walsh's attitude. He is perpetu- 
ally drawing “object lessons” from this or that act of 
duplicity or cruelty of the Roman Church under the Tudors 
or Stuarts, without making any allowance for the circum. 
stances of the times in which ‘these acts were committed. 
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The same spirit inspires him throughout his story. He makes 
full allowance for every questionable act of Protestant 
authority, while in the case of its opponents one looks in vain 
for extenuation. A good example of Mr. Walsh’s method is 
to be found in his treatment of the Gunpowder Plot. Here 
he, of course, ignores the views of those modern theorists 
who have been inclined to minimize the importance of the 
plot as an indication of the state of contemporary Catholic 
opinion. He also says little of the conduct of Jamies 
which had done so much to provoke Catholic anger. 
The anti-Catholic legislation and policy of the years 
immediately preceding the plot are lightly dismissed. It 
is enough for the author that the plot was a Catholic one. 
His real interest in it is the analysis of the exact amount of 
infamy which he can attribute to each of the Catholic con- 
spirators involved in it, and to Father Gerard and Father 
Garnett, who are supposed to have been aware of its progress. 
On the whole the author sifts his evidence thoroughly, and his 
judgments, if one accepts his very narrow standards of right 
and wrong, are, generally speaking, well supported. The 
book is, moreover, the fruit of careful and elaborate investi- 
gations. It is a pity that such excellent work should be 
marred by its extreme narrowness of outlook. No history 
of the religious strife of these centuries can be usefully 
written but by a man who has at least some sympathy with 
both sides. The time has passed when we could cheerfully 
dismiss the Pope as Beelzebub and his adherents as fiends 
thinly concealed in a transparent disguise of piety. The 
struggle was a more tragic one than that. Probably there 
is nothing so tragic as the conflict of faiths, and certainly 
there is nothing so difficult to handle with genuine impar- 
tiality. Directly the mind becomes engaged in the repetition 
of the story, it begins to take sides, and judgment is imper- 
ceptibly distorted. This is the fate which has befallen Mr. 
Walsh, and one regrets it the more for the qualities of thorough- 
ness and zeal which his work so abundantly displays. 





WHAT THE WORKER WANTS.* 

WITH commendable journalistic enterprise the Daily Mail 
a few weeks ago organized a correspondence from prominent 
men on the subject of labour unrest. The letters and articles 
thus accumulated have now been put together in a compact 
6d. volume called What the Worker Wants. Among the con- 
tributors to this volume Mr. H. G. Wells takes the first place 
both as having started the discussion and as having supplied 
the larger part of the material. Among other writers are 
Mr. Sidney Low, Mr. Geoffrey Drage, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. 
Philip Snowden, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. Norman Angell, 
and Dr. Arthur Shadwell. The object of most of the writers 
is not only to indicate what appear to them the causes of the 
unrest, but also to suggest remedies. On the latter point 
there is more disagreement than on the former. Most of the 
writers appear to agree that the cause of the unrest is to be 
found in the spread of education and in the contrast between 
the luxury of the rich and the poverty of the poor. One or 
two writers also lay stress on the rise in the cost of living, 
but this view is difficult to maintain in face of the fact that 
the classes among whom unrest has been most noticeable are 
by no means the poorest paid wage-earners. With regard to 
remedies the reader of this volume will find an almost 
unlimited choice, from State Socialism to profit-sharing. 





THE STORY OF THE COMMON LAW.+ 
THERE are two reasons why Mr. Edward Jenks’s new book 
must rank as one of the best works of its kind yet given to 
the public. The first is derived from its comprehensiveness— 
it would have been impossible to give a fuller or more 
adequate account of the subject in anything like the same 
limits of space. The second is to be found in the wider 
outlook that the author has so consistently taken throughout 
his work. The history of English law for him is far from being 
a mere matter of dates, statutes, and writs. He sees his 
subject whole from the beginning, and he is capable of finding 
below the institution of expedients and practices the under- 
lying spirit and principles that have directed growth and 


progress. The main impression that his work conveys to the 
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student is a sense of the inevitableness of the whole thi 
When one has read Mr. Jenks’s book one can only rise ion, 
the study with the firm conviction that the development could 
have happened in no other way. One sees behind the 
prerogatives of kings and the clash of jurisdictions a 
hidden principle at work which must at a very early 
stage of history have given birth to the conception that 
somewhere out of view, there existed a comprehensive 
system of law, worked out and perfected, as it were, in 
the clouds, and capable of application to every dilemma 
and perplexity and to every clash of interests in ajj 
English life. There appears to be, after all, a substance and a 
body to the legal fictions of rights and properties existing in 
nubibus or in gremio legis. Thus the whole of English law 
becomes, in theory at least, a series of deductions from general 
principles eternally existent. In point of fact, as Mr. Jenks 
makes it perfectly clear, the historical development was ruled 
and guided in quite an opposite way. The law grew through 
particular rulings to general rules. Its foundation, as a com- 
prehensive system of jurisprudence, is to be found in the 
struggle for the centralization of jurisdiction and for the 
substitution of the King’s justice for the decrees and orders of 
local courts. The law found its true origin in the evolution of 
its procedure, and grew from particular to general through 
the medium of expedients adopted to secure natural justice in: 
individual cases. 

But it is the realization of this ideal principle which probably 
explains the thoroughly independent growth of English juris 
prudence. A community which was groping its way towards 
the realization of such an ideal would naturally be jealous and 
suspicious of foreign systems. Roman law from Bologna and 
Padua might be allowed almost surreptitiously to guide the 
decisions of ecclesiastics. But Saxon folk-customs and the 
existing practices of feudalism were quite sufficient store- 
houses of precepts for such practical men as Norman 
barons and the commissioners of Plantagenet kings. Public 
opinion and actual emergencies have indeed always been the 
final arbiters in the development of English law. The com- 
mon law, as Mr. Jenks most convincingly shows, was the 
product of the writs framed by the clerks of the Royal 
Chancery, through the medium of which early kings sought 
at the same time to consolidate their own royal power and to 
secure justice for their subjects in their individual disputes, 
Few stories can be more fascinating than that, which Mr. 
Jenks tells so well, of the evolution of the whole law of 
modern contracts and torts from the application of royal 
writs to the only forms of dispute of which a feudal State 
can take natural cognizance—those relating to the possession 
of land or to cases of criminal violence. The story of the 
growth of modern equity is similar in its bearings. The 
system changes its face and builds up its principles from the 
characters of the men who have to administer it and the 
nature of the problems with which it is successively required 
to deal. Space is too confined to follow the author all through 
his masterly handling of so wide a subject. Mr. Jenks is 
consistently accurate in the facts of his story, and cautious 
yet firm in his application of the principles which his learning 
has evolved. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
In the Nineteenth Century Major Clive Morrison- Bell, M.P., 
writes with force and cogency on “ Redistribution before Home 
Rule,” a subject which he has made peculiarly his own. We 
have not space to do fall justice to his arguments, and must con- 
fine ourselves to a few points. As matters stand, an analysis of 
the ratio of electors to members in the United Kingdom shows 
that an English elector “has only half the influence on matters 
of public policy that the Irish voter has, and yet, especially in 
the case of Home Rule, England has to run most of the 
risks and do most of the paying.” It is therefore grossly 
unfair to talk of Redistribution after Home Rule is law, 
for it is only by making use of this very considerable 
over-representation that Home Rule has the slightest chance 
of being passed at all. The argument that by reducing over- 
representation in Ireland we should violate the Act of Union 
is well met by the case of the Irish Church. We should, 
however, be grateful to the Liberals in this regard, for the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church at least forms a 
precedent for altering the Act of Union and “ showing that 
it can be done, because it already has been done.” Major 
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Morrison-Bell neatly sums up the Liberal position when he 
observes that “when it happens to suit the Liberal Party to 
alter the Act of Union, we are asked to believe that it isa 

at act of statesmanship; but when it is more than their 
political lives are worth to suggest giving equality and fair 
play to England, they find the Act (though engaged at the 
very moment in an attempt to smash it) a most excellent 
argument for leaving one of its clauses alone.”——We deal 
elsewhere with Sir H. T. Prinsep’s article on “The High 
Courts in India.” Sir Bampfylde Fuller also touches on 
this subject in his interesting paper “India Revisited.” His 
impressions are, on the whole, reassuring, though he con- 
siders the rearrangement of the partition of Bengal more 
adroit than statesmanlike, and cannot reconcile the shifting 
of the capital to Delhi with a due regard for the commercial 
interests of India. On the whole he welcomes the expansion of 
the Indian Legislative Councils as tending to promote a healthy 
camaraderie between the two races, while admitting that it is 
not likely to promote legislation in the interests of the poorer 
classes. As regards the judiciary and executive, there is no 
question of denying the elaims of Indians to an increasing 
share of appointments, but he sees political dangers in 
relinquishing very widely the administration of criminal 
justice to Indian hands, and believes that for a long time to 
come Indians will be more alert in conceiving reforms than 
in carrying them into execution by practical action. Of 
social reforms the most fruitful would be the emancipation of 
Indian women. Of this signs are not wanting, especially 
amongst the Mahrattas and the people of the Punjab, and 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller notes that the breaking-down of the 
narrow limitations of marriage within the caste or sub-caste is 
now openly advocated by Indians of position. Industrial 
progress is still slow, and Sir Bampfylde Fuller holds that 
it will remain so unless it is assisted by the emancipation of 
women and the consequent raising of the standard of comfort. 
--—Sir H. H. Johnston’s article on “Railway Projects in 
Afriea and the Near East” is too vast in its survey 
to be dealt with here. We can only briefly allude to his 
forecast that the great Trans-African railway of the future 
will start from Tangier vid Colomb-Beshar, crossing the 
Sahara to Lake Chad and Zemio, where it will join the 
Cape to Cairo route. Sir H. H. Johnston cannot endorse 
the strategic objections to any trans-Persian railway scheme, 
but admits the force of the argument against a line 
traversing Persia far inland, and would prefer a route 
which from the point it entered the British sphere in Persia 
could be easily worked, supervised, controlled, defended, or 
attacked from the sea coast of the Persian Gulf. Sir H. H. 
Johnston concludes his article with a eulogy of railway- 
making as the world's best civilizer and peace-bringer. 
Mr. Lewis S. Benjamin has a remarkable paper on “The 
Passing of the English Jew,” in which he briefly reviews the 
history of the political emancipation of his race, their treat- 
ment in fiction, and the period of transition—so vividly 
described by Mr. Zangwill—in which the removal of the race- 
barrier has led to an Anglicization which threatens the Jewish 
tommunity with disintegration. The parodox of the situation 
is set forth in the remark that “what centuries of persecu- 
tion had been powerless to do has been effected in a score of 
years by friendly intercourse... . They [the Anglicized 
Jews] are a credit to their race, but at the same time 
they are, curiously enough, the great danger against 
which it has to contend.” Lord Methuen, writing on 
the Territorial Forces, contrasts the public spirit of both 
races in South Africa with the indifference of England; 
Mr. J. B. Williams marshals the fresh evidence available in 
the “licensed news-books” of the time to fasten the charges 
of perfidy and barbarity on Cromwell in connexion with the 
Massacre of Drogheda in 1649; and Mr. Joseph H. Longford, 
formerly H.M. Consul at Nagasaki, contributes some interest- 
ing Reminiscences of the late Emperor of Japan. Two points 
of interest may be noted. Only on one single occasion was the 
Emperor ever directly addressed in Japanese by a foreigner. 
And on all the many occasions on which Mr. Longford saw 
ene during a period of thirty years he never saw him 
smile. 











In “England and Italy” the National Review publishes a 
fiery article by “ Gian della Quercia” (Mr. E. Capel Cure) on 
the dangers involved in England's naval policy in the Mediter- 
ranean, coupled with the indifference or querulous criticism of 





the British Press. The writer, who is a whole-hearted believer 
in the justice of Italy’s action in the war, ascribes the present 
estrangement to the blindness of our Ministers, the incom- 
petence of our diplomats, and the inability of the English 
people to realize the true significance of Italy’s recent 
development. “The undoubted knowledge possessed by the 
English people of the history and art of the peninsula creates 
unconsciously to them a stumbling block in the just formation 
of their too freely given judgment on the Italians of to-day. 
... For it is not in Rome, and still less in the so-called 
Roman society, that the ever-quickening pulse of this country 
is to be felt: it is in the Milan worksbops rather, in Spezia,” 
and other industrial centres. Ituly, in fine, is worthy of 
England’s respect and of her close study on new principles, 
with a mind divested of old prejudices. We have, the writer 
declares, lost for the present the occasion of welcoming her 
into the Triple Entente, but every effort should be made to 
prevent her falling a prey to the “sirens of Potsdam,” and 
so becoming the principal instrument of Germany's ambition 
in the Mediterranean.——Earl Percy, who discusses “Some 
Lessons of the War in Tripoli,” arrives at a similar conclusion 
from a study of the motives of Italy in going to war, 
the efficiency and resolution with which she bas waged it, 
and the results of its prosecution to a successful issue-—— 
Major Archer Shee, M.P., writes a temperately worded but 
vigorous protest against the ratification of the Marconi Agree- 
ment. No satisfactory explanation, he asserta, has yet been 
put forward by the Postmaster-General of the extraordinary 
consideration shown to the Marconi Company. He finds it 
difficult to reconcile the recent report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade with the action of the Post- 
master-General, and expresses the hope that the entire 
transaction will be carefully investigated by the Select Com- 
mittee which has been promised. We fully agree with his 
contention that the Imperial wireless scheme should be 
so constituted that it will be possible to take im- 
mediate advantage of any improvements that may be 
invented. This, he points out, will be impossible if the 
monopoly is entrusted to one company, whose interest will be 
to keep out the improvements of rivals unless they have made 
terms with them. The personal aspects of the transaction are 
emphasized in the “ Episodes of the Month,” in which the 
editor sets forth the serious allegations made in the articles of 
Mr. W. R. Lawson in the Outlook. The inconsistency of 
Mr. Churchill’s attitude in regard to naval policy in the 
Mediterranean is a legitimate subject of adverse criticism, 
but no useful purpose is served by heading the article “A 
Treacherous Windbag.” The writer, we observe, reiterates 
in the most positive manner the statement that in the late 
naval maneuvres the Blue Fleet was personally conducted by 
Mr. Churchill, while the nominal commander-in-chief was 
treated as a cipher. Mr. Wayland Keene sends an interest- 
ing and highly poetical fantasy describing how a man who 
had always maintained an intimate companionship with 
Nature sought and found the spirit of silence amid the cruel 
grandeur of the Alps, how the fulfilment of his desire 
paralysed him with dread, and how he was delivered from the 
spell by the coming of a storm. Other articles of interest 
are Mrs. Huth Jackson's plea for the limitation of the 
family as an indispensable element in eugenics ; Mr. Roberts's 
study of the origin and evolution of American picture-collect- 
ing; and the plaint of a “minor novelist,” who gives good 
reasons for his decision to abandon his calling for that of a 
taxi-cab driver on the ground that the latter is “less risky 
and more remunerative.” 

The most interesting article in the Contemporary, indeed, 
perhaps the most interesting article in any of the September 
reviews, is that of Sir Roger Casement on the Putumayo 
Indians. Dismissing for the moment all discussion of the 
means by which the tribes of the Putumayo region have been 
reduced in numbers from 60,000 to 10,000 in twelve years, 
Sir Roger Casement briefly reviews the history of these 
tribes as given in the records of previous travellers. Their 
songs and dances and other evidences incline him to 
suppose that these forest tribes are of identical origin with 
the Aymaras and Quichuas of the Inca Empire, and the im- 
pressions derived from a study of these “ innocent, friendly, 
child-like human beings” are summed up in the following 
remarkable passage :— 

“To ali intents and purposes their bodily existence was on a par 
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with that of the wild animals around them, and if the wild beasts 
were at home in the forest the wild men, it might be thought, 
were equally its natural denizens. Yet nothing became more 
clear the more these Indians were studied than that they were not 
children of the forest, but children of elsewhere lost in the forest 
—babes in the wood, grown up, it is true, and finding the forest 
their only heritage and shelter, but remembering always that it 
was not their home. They had accommodated themselves, as far 
as they might, to their surroundings, and made a shift at living 
there; but had never really accepted this environment. Thus 
while their bodies were strayed and lost in the trees, their minds, 
their memories, maybe, refused to accept these surroundings. 
They never gave the impression of being at home. They had 
refused to make the material best of circumstance. While 
their knowledge of the forest and everything it possessed 
was profound, one felt that these age-long denizens of 
the woods were not citizens of the forest, but strangers, 
come by chance amid surroundings they did not love. ... 
Most of the Indians I met had, I really believed, a positive 
distaste for the forest. Had I lifted my finger and possessed the 
means to convey them away, whole tribes would have fled with a 
shout of joy from the haunts they had dwelt in for unnumbered 
ages, to accompany the stranger white man to that other world 
they had never seen, but, I verily believe, had never forgotten ! 
While naked in body, slim, beautifully shaped and proportioned, 
coloured like the very tree-trunks they flitted among like spirits 
of the woods—their minds were the minds of civilized men and 
women. They longed for another life—they hoped ever for 
another world. And this longing was, and is, at the bottom of 
much of that ease with which the first white man to come among 
them was able to ‘conquer’ them. Their submission is not alone 
that of the submissive, gentle Indian mind in front of its mental 
superior, but that of a mind that has known better things than 
anything the forest can offer, and has never ceased to hope for the 
means of re-contact with them.” 

In this habit of mind Sir Roger Casement finds the secret 
of the Indian’s ready acceptance of the guidance of 
religious instructors. The Jesuits, he maintains, might 
have saved all the Indian tribes of the lower and middle 
Amazon, but for the greedy savagery of the Portuguese 
“colonists”; and the Franciscans have carried on the same 
good work in Pern. ‘ Where they have failed, it has been 
due to the success of ‘commerce’ over civilization, of 
covetousness over Christianity.” “Is it too late,” he asks 
in conclusion, “that by means of the same humane and 
brotherly agency [as that shown by the Franciscans 
sixty years ago in a district now overrun by commercialism] 
something of the goodwill and kindliness of Christian life 
may be imparted to the remote, friendless, and lost children 
of the forest, still awaiting the true white man’s coming into 
the region of the Putumayo?”——Mr. Francis McCullagh 
tells us how the Carbonaria has saved the Portuguese 
Republic, only to impose on the country a worse tyranny 
than that of the Rotativist politicians. The recent Royalist 
efforts at invasion have been frustrated by the Carbonarios, who 
do not only confine themselves to detective work, but have been 
successful as soldiers in the field. ‘To-day they are the 
Janissaries of the Portuguese Republic ”—owing much of 
their power to their lurid reputation for wickedness and 
blasphemy. In fine “to the Carbonarios the Republic owes 
its origin, to the Carbonarios it will probably owe its down- 
fall.” Carbonarism is a remedy “certainly worse than the 
disease it is supposed to cure,” and he quotes extensively from 
a patriotic Republican writer, Senhor Dias, who denounces 
this secret organization as a terrible power whose influence is 
bound to efface even the most rudimentary ideas of legalism. 
-——HMr. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., writes on “Foreign Policy 
and the Navy,” in which he attributes the present serious situa- 
tion to Imperialism, our ostentatious friendship with France,and 
our ineffective and provocative diplomacy. In fine, “ifa quarter 
of the money spent on armaments, a quarter of the energy, 
ingenuity, and labour devoted to warlike preparations were 
given up to the organized, concerted, and deliberate furtherance 
of a policy of peace, the storm-clouds which now hang over the 
horizon would assuredly lift and pass away.” Mr. Ponsonby 
conveniently forgets the reception by Germany of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s offer to reduce the Navy Estimates. 
Sir George Toulmin, another Liberal M.P., defends the 
naval policy of the Government in a spirit, not of enthusiasm, 
but of sombre acquiescence. The whole world may be in a 
state of insane competition of armaments, “but would it be 
less insane to make inadequate preparations in this war- 
threatened world?” 





_ Mr. Archibald Hurd’s paper in the Fortnightly dealing with 
the Navy and the Empire bears the ironical title of “The 
Triumph of Germany’s Policy.” Germany has, it is true, 








j created a fleet, but the result has been to call lath o 


desire for common action with the Motherland on the 
part of Greater Britain which a few years ago seemed 
hardly possible. The question which now has to be faced 
is the turning to practical account of the new spirit. Will 
the present Government be equal to the occasion ? They, 
of course, know the state of the case. Will they have 
the courage to act, or will they stop to consider the effect 
action might have on their party organization? One of the 
problems to be faced is how to give effect to the desire of 
the Dominions that their contributions to the Navy should be 
additional to whatever England does, and not in substitu- 
tion. Mr. Hurd, we may add, advocates a Navy Law 
laying down the shipbuilding programme for a period of 
several years. Mr. Sidney Whitman’ gives his account 
of conversations with Prince Reuss, who was sent by 
Bismarck on a special mission to Paris immediately after 
Sadowa. The description of Louis Napoleon’s indecision is 
curious: he had expected an Austrian victory, and his plans 
were all upset and his perplexity great. Mr. Sydney Brooks 
writes of the increasing stability of the French Republic, 
Some years ago a Ministerial crisis seemed to shake the whole 
fabric of the State. When a Government fell people talked of 
fundamental changes. Now things have altered, and Ministries 
come and go, leaving the Republic untouched. Mr. Brooks 
points out the great effect produced by M. Delcassé, who saw 
it was impossible for France to go on with so many active 
hatreds, and who set himself to compose the differences 
France had with Italy and England, as well as to promote 
the alliance with Russia. This revival of France dates 
from the settlement of the Dreyfus affair, when the better 
elements of French life came to the fore after long having 
suffered eclipse. In this regeneration none played a more 
important part than M. Clemenceau. Mr. Norman Bentwich 
considers the illiberality of Russia regarding the passport 
question. The Russian Government still takes up the posi- 
tion of not allowing Jewish subjects of other countries to 
travel in Russia, keeping up a medieval religious disability, 
America and England have both protested, but with no effect, 
against this illiberal policy. 

There is in Blackwood a description of one of those charac. 
ters which Oriental administration occasionally produces, and 
without which the incoherent despotism of the East would fall 
to pieces utterly. In the present instance it was Omar, the 
policeman of Beyrout, who stood out as a shining example ina 
corrupt and evil city. Tall, splendidly made, and immaculately 
clean, Omar acted as a providence on the payment of modest 
sums. The writer, indeed, contrasts his results favourably 
with those of Western justice in one instance. A watch and 
some money had been stolen from the house of an English- 
man, so Omar was calledin. He traced the thief and recovered 
the property, both sides paying a small percentage to the 
policeman, the malefactor probably receiving some tokens 
from the only visible weapon carried by Omar, his whip. 
When the writer of this paper left Beyrout he was seen to 
the boat by the policeman, and extortionate cabdrivers and 
other undesirables of the port became reasonable in his 
presence. It is melancholy to relate that this beneficent 
character was killed by a shell, “and the Italians reaped 
by the wanton bombardment of a practically defenceless 
town the barren joy of having killed the best man in 
it....I1 am afraid that in his case religious conviction 
was not deeply rooted. ‘I do not know,’ he was heard 
to suy, ‘whether there be a God at all, but if there is, 
I am sure He must be an Englishman.’”——The Abor 
expedition, which has met with so little notice, is described 
by “ Wanderer.” The country was an exceedingly difficult 
one, and the Abors seem to have had a considerable talent for 
making stockades. One of their methods of defence was so 
to poise piles of large stones that they could be hurled into 
the ravines below by the severing of a bark rope. The Abors 
do not seem to be at all an attractive type of savage, offering 
human sacrifices, and being of a treacherous disposition.—— 
Mr. George Forbes gives one of the most realistic descriptions 
of a shipwreck we remember to have read. The cargo boat 
in which he was sank in the Gulf of Lyons during a storm. 
Fortunately, owing to the great skill of Captain O'Hara and 
his officers and English crew, no lives were lost. The narra- 
tive has been written from notes which were made within 
twenty-four hours of landing in the boats from the 
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wreck. The description of the launch ef the two 
boats is most graphic, as is also the account of the 
effect of pouring oil on the waves, which enabled the 
boats to take the water with safety, One drawback was 
that when all had taken to the boats the ship did not 
sink for many hours, so that the captain and crew had to 
wait until it disappeared before they could make for the 
French shore. On arriving there they expected to be troubled 
with official formalities as to quarantine and by other 
hindrances, but instead they were received with open arms 
and all possible kindness. The last article is a tribute to 
the memory of the late Mr. Andrew Lang. It is most appro- 
priate in the pages of a magazine so often and so brilliantly 
illuminated by his learning, humour, and charm. 

In the United Service Magazine Commander Hamilton 
Currey reviews the utterances of General von Bernhardi in 
the light of the new German Fleet Law, for both are mani- 
festations of the same spirit. The actual problem we have 
to face is that in 1920 the personnel of the German Fleet 
will be expanded to 101,000, four-fifths of whom are to be 
actively employed. What steps will our Government take 
to meet this menace? Colonel Maude’s lecture delivered 
to the Organization Society on “The Science of Organization 
and the Art of War” is interesting reading. The elaborate 
diagrams are somewhat difficult to follow, partly from their 
originality, in which the history of the Army of France from 
before the Revolution to Waterloo is traced in the likeness of 
aserpent. Colonel Maude incidentally points out how valuable 
the Army was to France during the reconstruction period 
after the Revolution, for it was the only institution in the 
country which had preserved any order or regular discipline. 
Colonel Maude, in his investigation, marks off a line of highest 
efficiency, and notes the deviation of the Army from this, 
examining the forces—political, social, and moral—which 
cause approximation to or departure from the line. 
Mejor Ward examines the relative positions, political and 
strategic, of Russia and Japan before the war, and compares 
them with the state of affairs in England and Germany at 
the present time. It is unhappily not difficult to show that 
in many ways the qualities which made for success with the 
Japanese are just those which we have so largely neglected— 
above all, national discipline and patriotism. “ Battalion 
Organization” is treated by “ Vicissim” in an article which 
is to be concluded next month, and Major H. Bannerman- 
Phillips writes of the progress in Aeronautics. 
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LAMORNA.* 
THERE is acertain family resemblance between Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick’s novels, in so far that she has a predilection for 
heroines who have come down in the world and are thrown on 
their resources, or are dependent on the precarious bounty of 
grudging relatives. On the various ways in which they 
extricate themselves from an irksome or mortifying position 
several of her best stories have been successfully built up. 
But we have no complaint to make against the author of 
Lamorna for adding yet another portrait to her gallery of 
high-spirited, self-reliant young women who refuse to be con- 
tent with the réle of pensioner. It is a fine type of character, 
and Mrs. Sidgwick avoids the charge of monotony by the 
skill with which she varies the environment of her heroines. 
Lamorna Trent was the only child of a rather feckless 
artist who married a farmer’s daughter, and on the 
early death of both her parents was taken charge of by her 
aunt, Mrs. Willoughby. Willonghby pire was a prosperous 
solicitor, and his wife a strong-willed, narrow-minded, ultra- 
conventional British matron, with no nerves and an iron 
constitution. At the opening of the story she had married 
off her two eldest daughters, and, though annoyed with 
Lamorna, already twenty-three, for refusing a dull but 
eligible suitor, was fully alive to the advantages of her 
remaining on in the household. For Lamorna easily earned 
her keep as secretary to her aunt, general errand-runner to 
the household, governess to the younger children, and com- 
panion and mentor to her wayward cousin Pansy, a 
mutinous but alluring young woman, whose life was spent in 
violating the code of Onslow Gardens. To the great relief of 





* Lamorna, By Mrs Alfred Sidgwick, London: Methuen and Co, (6s.J 





her parents, Pansy becomes engaged to an altogether admirable 
young man named Floyd, but Floyd has to go off on business 
to South America for eight months, and this enforced absence 
and Lamorna’s unexpected inheritance of £4,000 from an 
uncle furnish Pansy with ample opportunities for fulfilling 
her ambition—“ to ride a rainbow for an hour, even if I como 
to smash.” Lamorna loves her cousin in spite of her tiresome 
ways, and, by way of repaying the Willoughbys’ bounty, offers 
to take Pansy to Ituly at her own cost. 

It is with the disastrous consequences of Lamorna’s 
generosity that the plot is chiefly concerned. Pansy has 
her rainbow ride, and comes to smash, but the brunt of the 
burden is borne, as always, by the long-suffering Lamorna, 
since an insufferably odious prig—a type which Mrs. Sidgwick 
has a positive genius for portraying—trades on his know- 
ledge of Pansy’s guilty secret, and tries to blackmail Lamorna 
into marrying him as the price of his silence. Of course 
Wigan, the despicable, flute-voiced dilettante, does not succeed 
in his design, because there were limits to Lamorna’s powers 
of self-sacrifice. Besides, she was already engaged to an 
artist, a capital fellow as well as a rising portrait-painter, and, 
finally, it is not Mrs. Sidgwick’s way to desert her heroines. 
She gives her villains plenty of rope, but never allows them a 
perfectly free hand. The two girls are admirably contrasted, 
—Lamorna with her sane mind ina sane body, and Pansy, a 
thoroughly spoiled, selfish, and yet attractive minx ; the minor 
characters are drawn with cameo-like distinctness; the dialogue 
is alert, witty, and natural, and the narrative marked by that 
terse vivacity which makes Mrs. Sidgwick’s style a perfect 
model for all light-horse novelists afflicted with sloppiness. 

In fine, Mrs. Sidgwick has once more furnished us with a 
first-rate entertainment. Our only criticism is to express 
surprise that Lamorna should have combined the best domestic 
virtues with an artistic temperament. It is a charming com- 
bination, but exceedingly rare in real life. 





The Daughter of Brahma. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mills and Boon, 
6s.)—The English reader will find it hard to fathom exactly why 
Sarasvati, the heroine of this book, should have been called “The 
Daughter of Brahma” and elevated to the rank of a demi-god- 
dess. In fact, much the most interesting part of the novel is 
the account of the life which Sir David Hurst and his wife 
lived in England, the lady being herself the Sarasvati mentioned 
above. Whether any one quite so disagreeable as David 
Hurst’s mother could exist may be doubted, and it seems 
still more unlikely that such a person would have exercised a 
tremendous fascination over most people who knew her. ‘Tho 
book as a whole, however, is well worth reading. The life of 
Anglo-Indians is cleverly drawn, and a more clearly realized 
portrait is given of Sarasvati herself than is usual with English 
descriptions of high-caste natives. 

Reapasitwe Nove.s.—The Big Fish. By H. B. Marriott Watson, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—A treasure-hunt in Peru, packed with 
exciting adventure. Clara. By A. Neil Lyons. (John Lane. 
6s.)—Sketches of Mr. Lyons’s friends around “ Arthur's” coffee- 
stall, the curb of Ludgate Hill, and elsewhere, told with humour 
and sympathetic instinct. Tales of the Open Hazard. By 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Five romantic tales 
concerning gallant men and fair ladies, smugglers, &c., in the 
England of about a century ago. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 




















[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review wm other forms.) 


Old-Age Dependency in the United States. By Lee Welling 
Squier. (Macmillan and Co. Gs. 6d. net.)—The agitation for 
old-age pensions in the United Kingdom appears to have produced 
some sort of corresponding movement in the United States. This 
movement is described by Mr. Squier, who has evidently become 
an enthusiast for non-contributory State pensions, He says he 
began his investigation into the problem as an opponent of 
Socialism, but the logic of facts has driven him to the conclusion 
that the State must provide a pensioa for all persons who find 
themselves destitute or partially destitute in oldage. We have 
no means of checking Mr. Squier’s statements, but peopl who 
imacine that the industrial classes are all flourishing in the 
United States will be somewhat surprised to learn that, according 
to Mr. Squier, “approxima‘e’y 1,250,000 of the people of the 
United States above 65 years of age are dependent upon public 
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and private charity.” He goes on to state that the indications 
are that the proportions of indigent old people are increasing. 
His definite proposal is for the establishment of State pensions at 
the age of 60. He prudently refrains from giving an estimate of 
what the cost would be. 





Anglo-American Memories. Second Series. By George W. 
Smalley, M.A. (Duckworth and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This new 
volume of Mr. Smalley’s Memories is in reality a book of word 
portraits. The American journalist draws for his English and 
American audience a galaxy of famous men. Mr, Chamberlain, 
Mr. Balfour, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Winston Churchill, the late Duke 
of Devonshire, the late Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Haldane, 
Whistler, some millionaires, and others. Mr. Smalley has a curiously 
intimate touch. He leaves his readers with the impression that 
he has told them a great deal which most people do not know. It 
is a gift this touch, and renders all his writing readable. It is 
not the same thing as the power to delineate character, though it 
often passes for it. It means the diligent use of social oppor- 
tunities, a good memory, and a practised pen. 





Feeding and Care of Infants and Children. By Nurse Hughes. 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—“ This little book is the 
outcome of several years’ constant experience in nursing cases of 
infants suffering from malnutrition. The writing of it was sug- 
gested by a doctor with whom Nurse Hughes was associated in 
many cases detailed in the book ”—w > quote from the Introduction. 
We may add that Nurse Hughes’s excellent handbook is one which 
should prove useful to those people who are anxious to educate 
the middle-class mother to a somewhat more scientific consideration 
of the problems of infant management. With no pretensions to 
literary merit it is quite simply written, and the directions given 
could easily be followed even by a mother who was not 
accustomed to obtaining her information from books, Dealing, 
as it does, chiefly with the cases of abnormally delicate babies, the 
book contains a number of very useful paragraphs upon the feed- 
ing and, above all, the clothing of normally healthy children. 





Of Beaten Tracks in Brittany. By Emil Davies. (Stephen 
Swift and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book is in many ways inge- 
nious and agreeable. If it is not particularly original, neither 
is it quite like those unbearably dull and trivial “books of 
travel” which are read for no other reason than that they sup- 
plement the “Guide Michelin” or Murray. The book is, indeed, 
cleverly written, and has occasional flashes of wit, though the reader 
too frequently stumbles against such phrases as “ my lady friends,” 
used in no ironical sense. Indeed, had one unpleasant incident 
been omitted, and had this particular type of phrase been 
expunged, the book might have been described as an entertaining 
example of travel literature. 





The Complete Swimmer, By Frank Sachs. With Illustrations 
and Diagrams. (Methuen and Co. 7s, 6d. net.) —This book 
‘reats swimming from a variety of standpoints, ranging, 
indeed, at will, from the platform of the professional diver 
or the starting-board of the speed-swimmer to those involun- 
tary and undesired lessons in natation formerly supplied at 
Eton to the less mature of its youth. Baths are treated 
of at some length, but from the point of view of club con- 
tests rather than of public enjoyment. Water polo is described 
among a variety of other topics, and accounts of some of the early 
snethods of resuscitation employed by the Royal Humane Society 
tre given. These latter prove diverting if gruesome reading, as 
the plans which found most favour from 1806 to 1811 appear to 
have included “such practices as hanging the patients by the heels 
(in order to get the water out of them), of rolling them on barrels, 

. + of blood letting, or of blowing first breath and afterwards air 
(the latter with the aid of bellows) into the lungs,” 





The Grouse in Health and Disease. Edited by A. S. Leslie and 
E. A. Shipley. (Smith, Elder and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—This bouk, 
embodying the Report of the Grouse Disease Inquiry Committee, 
now appears in a cheaper form, and has undergone important 
rearrangement. Much strictly pathological detail has been 
omitted, whole chapters have heen rewritten, side-headings 
make reference the easier, and Lord Lovat writes an introduction. 
The new edition is dedicated to gamekeepers, who will make good 
use of it, 
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LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 30 by Sft. 
Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 
ROYAL Total Funds - £18,167,251. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 




















BURGLARY. 


HEAD f§1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(4.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.MG. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNOUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form, 








THE COOLING SUMMER DRINK. 





MADE IN A MINUTE BY STIRRING BRISKLY IN COLD WATER. 
Its Cooling and Thirst-quenching Qualities, as well as its 
Nourishing Value, commend it to Athletes, Sportsmen, 
Golfers, Tennis Players, Cricketers, &c. 
VERY REFRESHING WITH A DASH OF SODA, 


SERVED IN REFRESHMENT ROOMS AND BARS, 
AT MANY SPORTS GROUNDS, AND IN 
RESTAURANTS AND CAFES. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilizel 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 1ti/~ 


Trial size free by post on application to— 
RORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDGS......£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............94,000,000. 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 





THE VALUE OF DROITWICH BRINE 


is fully recognized by the Medical 
Faculty in all cases of RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DEBILITY, and all 
MUSCULAR TROUBLES, and in 
Droitwich Brine Crystals all the vir- 
tues of the famous Spa are brought 
direct to your own home. These 
Crystals require only to be dissolved 


Or att Cuemists arp 
STORES OR 


28 .sn. BAG 
2/3 


— Free to any — 
Railway Station, 





in the bath. WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—"I find them (Dept.3) 16 Easicheap, Londen. 

an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 

Baths. Kindly send another 28 Ib, Bag of 

your Droitwich Brine Crystals.” 

— SE OE =—= 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
LDERLEY EDGE HIGH SCHOOL to be LET, or 
SOLD by Private puis the buildings are very suitable for a 
school or for conversion into a hostel or some such institation, having amplo 
accommodation for large dining-room, billiard-room, sitting-rooms, nuwinerous 
bedrooms, and several bathrooms ; the property is wel! elevated from tlhe road, 
stands in about two acres , subject to a chief rent of £25 a year, and 
ean be acquired on favourable terms; five minutes’ walk from Alderley Station, 
For further particulars apply to PHILIP SWANWICK, TERRAS & Co., 64 
Cross Street, Manchester. 
SOUTL DEVON.—HIGH AND AIRY SITUATION ON CLIFFS. 
MAGNIFICENT SEA AND LAND VIEWS. 
OR SALE. Unique FREEHOLD MARINE RESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTY (in best order), over 16 acres (less if desired). 
Within easy distance of Exeter. Comprising substantial, well-arranged, and 
attractive modern residence; lounge hall, three reception rooms, boudoir, 
nine bed rooms, twe servants’ parlours, two bath rooms, excellent Comestic 
offices; tastefully-arranged and matured grounds, productive gardens, 
orchards, two fields adjoining; capital stabling, two coachhouses, &c. ; com- 
pany'’s excellent water. On trial, Furnished, if desired. Apply direct to 
Owner, Box No. 574, The Spectator, 1 Welliagton Street, Strand, Sanden, w.c, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
RENCH YOUNG LADY, Professor's daughter, diplémée, 


wants to go “au ir’ in a family. References given and wanted,— 
Address, Le Courrier, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 
OC APE COLONY.—GOOD HOPE SEMINARY.— 

Wanted, January 1913, Assistant Mistress to teach Classics and Enwlish 
Literature to Matriculation Standard. Degree and good experience essontial, 
Salary £150, resident, Passage id, three years’ agreement, Apply by 
September 12th to REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
{NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 
‘4 for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


M ISTRESS, Classical (Resident), wanted in January for 

the MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. Appli- 
cants must have University qualifications, training, and some experience, 
Salary to begin at £65 (rising to £100 by increases of £10 every 3 years), with 
board and laundry.—Apply to ARCHD, LANGWILL, C.A., Hon, Secretary, 
19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


ADY with N.F.U. higher Certificate and Cambridge 

Higher Local Groups, able to coach for games and drill, desires morning 

stas PRIVATE GOVERNESS, or in a School, in or near South London, 
— No. 571, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T ADY H. recommends a BARONET’S NIECE (35) to 


conduct a Gentleman's quiet, refined home, where mother can be 
received as paying Guest. Write Box 1387, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 


GENTLEWOMAN desires LITERARY 
Experienced. Shorthand, t Ping, French, 
© Spectator, 











or 





RISH 

SECRETARIAL post. 

German. Accustomed to Society. Would travel. Box No. 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ADY (B.A.), honours, having completed 6 years’ engage- 
J ment, requires morning or afternoon engagement (London). English, 
Latin, French, Mathematics to London Intermediate Standard. Highest 
rsonal and University testimonials.—Box No, 575, The Spectater,1 Wellington 
treet, Strand, London, W.C. 
CIENCE MASTER, Chemistry, Physics, and Mathematics, 
desires Part Time engagement (one morning and one afternoon per week) 
in good private school or other educational institution in or near Londou,— 
Box No. 572, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
YO EDITORS.—Head Gardener in full practice, long 
experience in journalism, Ist Hons. and Medallist, Board of Education, 
Teacher of Agriculture and Horticulture, formerly of Kew Gardens, seeks 
engagement to write a weekly column on —* Terms moderate, 
Hortus, Box No. 569, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








pus UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, BRISBANE. 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 





Applications are invited for the above position at a salary of £300 per annum, 
subject to 7} per cent. deduction on account of the Endowment Assurance 
Scheme of the University. Preference given to applicants specialized in 
English and German. 

Applications must reach the undersigned on or before 15th November, 1912, 

To ensure this they should be posted in London not later than Septem- 
ber 30th. 

The successful applicant will be expected to enter on his duties on 
4th March, 1913. 

For conditions of application and appvintment apply to the Agent-Geveral 
for Queensland, 409, 410 Strand, London, England. 

¥. W. 8. CUMBRAE STEWART, 
Recistrar, 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, at the Newport (I. of W.) County Secondary School (Mixed), an 
ASSISTANT TEACHER for Domestic Subjects, especially qualified in 
Cookery, Laundry, and Needlework, with ability to arrange Schoo! Dinners, 
salary, £90 per annum. Applications, on form supplied for the purpose, must be 
received not later than l4th September,—JO. DUFTON, Clerk, Newport, 
LW, 0th August, 1912, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent Cane of the University of Wales. 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LEC in 

ENG ISH LANGUAGE and LITER’ TURE, The duties will be confined in 


ie main to Language teaching. £ 
Applications and Testimonials should be received not later than Sa! 
mber 14th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Banaor, Secretary and Registrar. 
June 19th, 1912, 


(eesearas COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HYDE COUNTY SCHOOL, 
WANTED, for the newly erected County Secondary School (140 Bogs and 


oO 





Girls), HEAD-MASTER, who must be a graduate of a Universit; the 
| aed emma or have an equivalent pete 100 approved by the of 

ucation 
Commencing salary, £300 annum, Appl ealttentions, om rience, 
"yecemt test +P ULERK TO THE GOVERNOES, 


age. and copies of recent testimonials, to 
Mucation ffice, Hyde, before September 2 21st. 





YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words, 
ee © Work, pail pas 
=~ testimonials, 
Iiford, Essex. 





Accuracy and a Ry 
NO. DICKI BON, 1 T Sackville , 





LECTURES, &c. 


yas MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London.) 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, Entrance 
Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appointments and valuable 
Scholarships and Prizes that are awarded annually to the value 
of over £1,000. 

Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist. 





puUrVvVeRsizrey OF BRISTOL. 


spectuses and full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 
on application :— 
PAC ACULTY OF Bo cg 
ay € 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
Including Agricultural Science, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. Public Health, 
FACULTY OF ENGI EERING. 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Motor Car, 
MILITARY COURSES, 
SECONDARY TRAINING. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 
Men. Women. 
TESTAMUR COURSES. 
Journalism. Social Study, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
ATHLETICS. The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in 
extent, and excellently equipped. 


The SESSION in the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDI- 
CINE will commence on TUESDAY, October Ist ; in the FACULTY OF 
ENGINEERING on TUESDAY, September ctr 1912, 

ES RAFTER, Registrar. 


HE ENGLISH FOLK DANCE SOCIETY. 
Director :—CECIL J. SHARP. 
Autumn Session, Oriches 3rd to December 5th. Classes in Morris, Sword, 
and Country Dances, and Singing Games. 

At TRINITY CHURCH HOUSE, 200 Great Portland Street, Tuurspars, 
5.30—6.30 ; 6.30—7.30. At REEVE HALL, 76 East Street (Baker St. Station), 
Fripayrs, 5.30—9.30. 
oat for the course of 10 lessons: Elementary Teachers, 7s. 6d,; Teachers, 


Country Dance wae, for Members of Society only, at Chelsea Polytechnic 
Institute, Thursdays, 
All applications to he a to the Sec., Miss Walsh, 11 Hart St., London, W.C, 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subj ect for 1912-13, 
‘Furniture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, * Psychology a 
History, Geography, Philoso hy, Languages, Science, &c. ‘The Classes, under 
the a ofan honorary Committee of Ladies, are condueted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 














ISS DREWRY hopes to resume her COURSES of 

LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE wz, in October. For particulars apply by 
letter, 143 King Henry's Boad, London, N.W, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDO 

Winter SESSION 1912-13 begins on WEDNESDAY, NGotober 2nd, 1912, The 
— ate. 

. = MPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and 
MEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for | em 
Sciences at University os London, designed to meet the requiremerty 
of the first =. second Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of 
London, and the first and second Examinations for’ the M.R.C.S, 
(ing. » L. TOS. (Lond. ,and the first Examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.), 

MPLETE EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVER 
sIr¥ COLLEGE Lape gay and ME SDICAL SCHOOL te 
meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of the Universities at 

Oxford, Comieiien, om and London, and of the M,B.C.S. (Eng.), L.B.C.P, 
8. (Eng.) Examinations. 

The EXAMINATION FOR TWO ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS in twe 
only of the following subjects:—ANA'TOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and PATHO. 
3 9 will be held on _ eager Entries _ on a 21st September, 

pectus an ticulars apply e Dean, ow 

College Hospital Medical School, ‘ol, Uni niversity Street, Gower Street, W.C. 
MPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TE( TECHNO. 

LOGY, pa ame GUILDS (ENGINEERING) COLLEGE, 
a ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Courses of ee i given 

(1) CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, conducted wy oe 
at ia queerviten of Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., B. Sc., M.Inst.C.B, 


Co! 
(2) ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, conducted by or under the super 
vision of Professor T. Mather, F.R.S. 
They fall mainly under one of the following heads 
(a) DIPLOMA COUBSES for the Associateshi hip of the City and Guild 
—_ ~ in Civil and Mechanical Engineering and in a i Engines. 
ing. For admission to these Courses candidates are ano nope pass the 
entrance or matriculation examination of the College held in 8 September 
(application to be made not later than the first Monday) ; or to have passed 
the matriculation of the go Ft of London in certain subjects. The 
ae o * cover a period of three years. Fees, £38 per Session, 
payable in 
(>) SPECIAL OR PARTIAL COURSES for a limited number of 
students whose Gnewteiye and experience enable them to engage ia 
Research work or to o of the regular Diploma courses. 
(c) ADVANCED SPEC ALIZED COURSES for post-graduate and 
other duly qualified students, Fees foreach course for the full 
£22. The following courses will be given during the Session 1912-13 :— 
I.—Railway Engineering, including ee ._ , Railway Organiss- 
tion, ——e Electric Traction, Bridg — oe ormanent Way. 
Lectures and rawing Office Tustracticn will oe + ivr 
Professor Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M,1.M (under whose 
general su ision Courses 1 aud 2 are conducted), 
> ip Dawson, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E. 
Brown, M.1.E.E., Chief Engineer to the Mackenzie and 
Holland Westinghouse toner Signal Co. 
Mr. H. Deans, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., of the Great Western Railwa 
Mr. W. T. Stephenson, B.A,, Lecturer on Transport at the. ‘London 
School of Eccnomics. 
a Enginecring, including Dock and Harbour Work, and structural 
wor! 
Lectures and Dra Office Instruction will be given by :—~ 
= ew G. Weekes, M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineer. 
Faber, B. Se., A. M.Inst.C. E., Chief Engineer to Messra, 
Trollope and Colls, Builders and Contractors, Lendon, 
construction, and manufacture of Electrical Machinery. 
Under the general supervision of Professor + 7% F.B.S. 
and Drawing Office Instruction will be given by Mr. W. E. Robson, M.I.E.E, 
and Lectures will be given by Mr. Miles Walker, M.A., M.LE.E., of the 
British Westinghouse Electrical Manufacturing Go. 
For Prospectus of the College, including full particulars of the ~~ 
Examination and Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, and Fees, ne - 4 to the 
Secretary, City and Guilds (Engineering) College, Ex ibition Road 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


THE WINTEE SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1, 


The Hospital is the largest in England ; beds are in constant use. 
year: Number of In-patients, 16, a3; See 233,555 ; accidents, “sen 


m: — e—-> 5,1 
edical College’ and Dental School are essentially modern, with large 
Laboratories equipped with the latest and most ——— appliances. The 
Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention being paid to all Studenta, 
Research Funds = over £21, 000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 
Arp A are made annually from Students of the 

College recently qualities” 


Scholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholars —| and Prizes are awarded annually, 
Five Entrance Scholarships will be offe: for competition in September. 
Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground ; Students’ Hostel, &. 
For prospectus and full miGHT i apply to 
Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.B.C.S., Dean. 
Mile End, E. 


TANHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :-— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ 
ing <a Metatlurey, Mining, and Architecture). 

The 2-13 Octo ber 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance and Post, graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtaied free from 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


TEPHENSON HALL, SHEFFIELD. 


(The SIR HENRY STEPHENSON a HOSTEL.) Under 
Diocesan Sanction. Recognized as a id tudents of the University 
of Sheffield, 

WARDEN: The Rev. E. C. HOSKYNS, M.A. (Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and University of Berlin). 

The Hostel is intended yey iy for students preparing for Holy Orders, but 
students, being members of the Church of England, preparing for other pro 
fessions may, under certain conditions, be admitted. 

Theological students are required to read for a degree in the University of 
Sheffield. They will receive a special theological teaching, together with the 
intellectual, social, and other advantages afforded by the ims 

For further particulars apply to the WARDEN, whose address during the 

vacation is :—Bishop’s Manor, Southwell, Notts. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
The School offersa training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the - rty of the School, situated in the centre of the Mining 
district of Cornwal tre: rs unique faciiities for practical instruction in mini 
surveying, and ore dressing. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, a 
extends at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years” 
duration in mining, surveying, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
those unable to take the full Diploma Course. 
Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 
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NIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Courses of Lectures, Tutorial Classes, and Practical Work in 
“SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND PUBLIC SERVICE,” 
Jeadi to a University Diploma, will begin September 20th. The Course, 
nending over one year, %s designed to meet the needs of men and women 
ring themselves for paid or honorary posts in certain branches of public 
administration or of voluntary organizations for Social Serviee, 

Courses will be given on Social Economics, Public Health, the work of 
Public Administrative Authorities (in Education, Poor law, Insurance, &c.), 
Ethics of Citizenship, and History of Soeial Organization in England, 
1700-1912, &c. Among the tutors and lecturers are Professors Macgregor, 
Cameron, and Gillespie, and Messrs. H. Clay, RB. 5S. Dower, and M. E. 
Sadler. 

arrangement of practical work the University is receiving help from 
= & of the Conponation of the City ef Leeds, the Bradford Education 
the West Riding Education Committee, the Leeds Charity 

Society, the Bradford Guild of Help, the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
of Education, &c. ae i ai 
Pro tus, giving full particulars, post on application to 
SECRETARY, The University, Leeds. 


BEPFoRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 











(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October Srd. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University 
ef London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teachers’ 
Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge; and for the 
Cambridge Hizher Local Examination. 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a Special Course of ENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. F 

ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 1 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. 

eee Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman teacher, 


RESIDENCE. 

A fation for 68 Resident Students is provided partly in the College 
and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. Inthe course of the Session 1912-13 
the College and Residence will be moved into the new buildings which are 
being erected in the South Villa grounds. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 

The Course includes full paration for the Examination for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5e,), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October 1912, and for the Course beginning in January 1913, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its 
eguivalent in Arta or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SUIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inepectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furaish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Txate), apply to the Secretary of the 
College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
Prospectus may be obtained. 














HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the rd of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delega for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Tate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are | ag ew for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 

HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

_ .WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematies, and other subjectsin sehoois in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January aud in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, seholarships, bursaries, aud loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 

Ty ‘*] 
OUTH WESTERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
: Manresa Road, Chelsea. 

TRAINING FOR WOMEN IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, SECRE- 
TARIAL WORK, AND IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

COURSES COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 30th, 1912. 

Apply for prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS, 
Telephone 899 Western. 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
4 INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children 8s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence. 
—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL. A. 
Por Prospectus, 1 SECRE 7 heme, 
Bt Aw _ mga apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A, 8c » The University, 














IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 1, 2, 3 & 4, 1912, 


Conductor: SIR HENRY J. WOOD, 


Principal Vocalists : 

Mesdames ACKTE, DONALDA, ADA FORREST, CARRIE TUB 
CLARA BUTT, MURIEL FOSTER, DORIS WOODALL, MARGARE 
BALFOUR. 

Messiewrs GWYNNE DAVIES, GERVASE ELWES, JOHN McCORMACK 
(by kind permission of Royal Opera), THORPE BATES, WILFRID 
DOUTHITT, HERBERT HEYNER, CLARENCE WHITEHILL, 











Pianoforte : .. Violoncello : 
HERR MORITZ ROSENTHAL. SENOR PABLO CASALS, 
Tuesday “ ” 
Morning. { “ELIJAH. 
SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S NEW WORK, 
_ “THE MUSIC MAKERS.” 
Eveni y SIBELIUS’ SYMPHONY No, 4 in A (First Performances) 
ening. LISZT’S PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in E flat 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wednesday { BACH’S “THE PASSION ACCORDING TO 
Morning. 8ST. MATTHEW.” 
Dr. WALFORD DAVIES’S NEW WORK, 
“THE SONG OF ST. FRANCIS,” 
Wednesday Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOUK’S NEW WORK, 
Evening. “FIFINE AT THE FATR.” 
HAYDN’S VIOLONCELLO CONCERTO in D 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Thursday < ” 
i { “THE MESSIAH. 
VERDI'S MANZONI REQUIEM, 
Fe wn { DELIUS’ “SEA DRIFT,” 
&- AND MISCELLANEOUS, 
BRAIIMS'S GERMAN REQUIEM. 
Friday BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYMPHONY im A, 
Morning. SCRIABINE’S “PROMETHEUS” 
(First Performance in England), 
Friday ‘ oie ” 
ee { “THE APOSTLES. 


Detailed Programmes containing directions as to applying for tickets may be 
obtained post free on application to 
J. ERNEST PRITCHARD, Sceretary, 
King’s Court, 115 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
= 7 — 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cssse" EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Graiwarx Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘luition, £00 a year. 

A thoroughly efficient Medern Education. Special department for House: 
wifery and Dowestic Science for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistrees, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-lead-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCann 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
prepasing for the University. 
Next Term begins September 17th. 





St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistrees—Mies LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. os 
as OMEDALE,” The Avenue, Gipsy Hill, 8. £.—Finish- 

ing Home School for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Eupclos, 

Miss HENKEL. Modern Education combined with home life. Speci 
advantages for languages, music, and art. Sports. Limited numbers. 
15-20, Junior House. Berkeley Lodge, 91 Gipsy Hill. Principal, Migs 
PATCHELL (former Senier Mistress of Homedale). Girls, 9-15. Special 
terms for companion pupil, Senior or Junior. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Bearding School fer Girls. Princi 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. erough F«lneati 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils ._ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
pn all g ealthy situatien. Tennis, hoekey, &c. Ae 
ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first-class 
School for Girls, viding a thorough modern education, combined 
with home life. SENtTOR MOUSE (girls 14-19); JUNIOR HOUSE (girls 
7-13). Large residential staff of ene oy / aed other high! qualited Mis- 
tresses, Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from Lendon. Inclusive 
Fees.—lor prespectus and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Mies BEATRICE HAY (Cambridge Natural Science Tripos). 

NARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME SCHOOL FOR 

J GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all sehool 
subjects, combined with maneal and out-deer pursuits, ceoking, and all kinds 
of needlework. French Preparatory for children over fire. Moderate and 
strictly inclusive fees. No extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extension Lecturer. 

T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education en medern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Heckey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assietant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Audrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to MEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
Autumn Term begine on September 19th. 
ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near LIVERPOOL, 
kK HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A limited number of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education. bracing sea-cir. 
HOUSECBAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Priucipals.—The MISSES MELN, 
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IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE pokes of ARGYLL. 
President—The Marquess of CRE 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. Prebendary the Moubte. J. S. NORTHCOTE. 
The long-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful life at 
home and for College training training leading to the higher professional pursuits. 
During the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
b- , and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 


t. 

ane hools are ducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION given as part of the a and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Pare 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL "DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Playing-fields with organized Games are provided. 

Preparatory De ments for Children under 7. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in ooend Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIEN 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked 
thus *. Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools, 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about ag a Term in the Preparatory 
Degtnante to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Gir 

Advantage is given to puts who enter — TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 

The following is & complete list of the Schools :— 

Name of 
Se Address. 


hool. 


“Blackheath High | Wemyss Road =. sw ss | Miss Gaddesden, M.A. 


*Brighton & Hove | Montpelier Boad ... «+. +. | Miss Lunn, 
High School 











Head-Mistress, 





Bromley do....| Elmfield Road... Miss Hodge, M.A, 
South Side, Clapham Common... | Mrs. Woodhouse. 
Wellesley Croydon, and | Miss Leahy, M.A. 





(with branch at Down Court, Purley .., eee 


DulwichHigh3. Thurlow Park Road eco ew | Miss Furness, 
Kensington do..., | St. Alban’s Road .., on es | Miss Home. 
“Notting Hill and Norland Square. eee es | Miss Paul, M.A, 
Bayswater 
High School 
Paddington and Elgin Avenue os ane eo | Miss Slater, M.A, 
Maida Vale 
High School 
East Putney do.... | 18 Carlton Rd., and 37 PutneyHill | Miss Hewetson, M.A. 
South Hampstead | Maresfield Gardens o« = ese | Miss Benton. 
High School 
Btreatham Hill Wavertree Boad 4. os: «| Miss Oldham, M.A, 
Brixton 
High School 
Sutton do.... | Cheam Road... ss o  «» | Miss Bell, B.A, 
Sydenham do....| West Hill .., eee ose «» | Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
*Tunbridie Wells | Camden Park os = ess owe | Miss Sanders, M.A, 
High School 
Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill ... |Miss Gavin, M.A. 
High School 

The remaining schools are at Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Live I, 
*Newcastle-on-Tyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, "*Portsmouth, *Sheffield, 
and *Shrewsbury, 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office of 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., or from the HEAD- 
MISTRESSES of the individual Se ools. 

_ NEXT TERM will begin on September 18th. 


“A RNOLD- FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculu., PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for —y under 9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, OR TROUBLESOME 

GIRLS unable to profit by ordinary school routine, needing individual 

care, with kind but firm discipline, received by experienced lady “(a mother). 

Bracing country and seaside home in own grounds, Practical educational advan- 
tages. Entire charge if desired.—‘ Hope,"” Hooper's, 13 Regent St., London. 














YVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with mtsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
gea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principala, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School senee on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, ngly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, inting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 9) gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks, 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DA 3 B.A. Tlustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—Boarding School 
“=. a limited number of Girls of Good Social Position, Thorough 
Modern Education combined with home life and training. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton on College), wm Miss POTTER. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “* Methven,’ * Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, ** Arley,” Cavendish Road, Clapham Park, 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond. da.) 



































INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.—The 

MICHAELMAS TERM will begin on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 
219TH. Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. For Prospectus apply 
to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, Tel. 7, Grayshott. 











OMPANION PUPIL wanted to work for Oxford Higher 

Local in Modern History and Modern Languages—other subjects might 

be taken. Nominal fees to suitable student. Excellent coaching. First-class 
honours July 1912,—“ C,P.,’’ c/o PATON’S, 143 Cannon Street, London, E,C, 





————— 


S": GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY.— 

Country School for Girls. Sandy soil, 600 feet above sea-level. Thoro: 

education on modern lines, Curriculum carefully arranged to suit individual 
Preparation for hee and other examinations. Healthy outdoor 


needs. 

life; good riding and gam stematic training given in Carpentry Gar. 
denin ¥ — Study, on 1 Bou try Keeping, as well as in domestic ‘ 
Principal, Miss MARGARET KEMP. r a 


FH IGHEIELD, HENDON, MIDD LESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to principals. 
id from July 25th to September 19th. 








ne = 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
SE aes School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situs: 
ee on the outskirts of three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 
rail from Liverpool. ee Miss VYNEBR. Entire cha 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, “Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
8, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
__Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 











ARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 





The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely-timbered 
_ of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; 

on for public examinations if desired; special attention to health’ and and 
physical exercise. 

__ For Dlustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


T HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MiSg 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


MNHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good, thorough work ig 
being done in this School and good results obtained without 

and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 

and they are carefully helped and encoura; according to their capacities 

needs.’ "—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 











YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—aA, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and sapettonees Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic — 
ag Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy 
ucation, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. «nd Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, &c. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL. STAMF ORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms moderate. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Lt nal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern jenguom, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work, Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring- Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

A thoroughly good education offered. Church teaching. Special train- 
ing for girls wishing to take up Domestic Economy. Preparation for Scholar. 
ships at the Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union, 
A limited number of Bursaries and Studentships are available. Boarders 
received, Terms moderate. Excellent climate for delicate or Anglo-Indiaa 
children, Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
ote a" TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation fo r the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
NEXT TERM begins September 19th 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girtoa 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. 
Next Vacancies January 1913. 


ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 1419 years old. Numbers limited to 18. No 
| =~ taken. Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
an usic. 


Vy EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt., London, The com- 
forts of arefined home. Thorough education on the principle of asound mind 
in a sound body. Preparations for examinations if desired, French and 
German a speciality. Ls arge Grounds. High and healthy position. 
































ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the , Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, N EW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greexhouses, MARAICHEB 

SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Car: entering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 
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ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


JHE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 








For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision. 





itted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 





SELECTED CASES ad 
one guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges. 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 


Telephone ; 7684 London Wall. 26 King William Street, E.C. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after i. | forty 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. — B. BEASLEY, oO. . 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





G@TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
S Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


t Llandovery in September. 
“Warden Rev. W. w. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—Mr. H. C. E. KEMP, 
M.A. Camb. (Shrewsbury and Clare), receives a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS—boys above the age of 14—requiring special coaching and attention, 
at his house, Kyreton, Courts Hill, Haslemere. Bracing air, sandy soil. 
French a speciality. PROSPECTUS on application. 
OUNTRY VICAR, ex-Schoolmaster, desires PUPIL, 
13-16. Backwardness no objection, Healthy country. Golf, cycling. 
~JEFFREY, Muckley X, Bridgnorth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, aesisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupi!s. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 

University Examinations,{French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 




















VASTBOURNE.—PRIVATE TUTOR, with 3 Pupils 
(one for Ostorne, another for London Matriculation in June), desires 
others. Special coaching, a good home, moderate terms. Highest 
references. ‘‘ Graduate,” c/o J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
‘es COLLEGE, TAVISTOOR— Very Sus buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing moor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Janior Boys between the ages of 7 and 13) may be 
obtained at the Academy, or from Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 

pressure for Universities anil Vestenienn, andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 




















GEA BANK ~ §CHOOL, NORTH BERWICK. 
PRIVATE BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head-Master—JOHN KEMP, M.A., F.R.S.E. 

_ Address during Vacation—Thornbank, Broughton, Peeblesshire. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER i9th, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad, Pr ctus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A.C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). 














AyPso™ COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Mpa Y Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
cers application should be made to the Hrap-MastTer, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuixctox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


((HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 


FOR SONS OF 
ae ‘ THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 














_Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
A PREPARATORY HOUSE, “ELMSHURST.” 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in July. 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
or Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F, J. RB. HENDY, M.A, 








ERKEHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate aaa teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 

Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
AS TBOURNEB COLLEGE. 
President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 








WILLIAMS, M.A., late Special Army and 
gg Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
rps. 


New buildings, ets and fives-courte, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Next ; term begins September 20th. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the yal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without c ) particulars: 
Royal Naval College, rne, the - 


of the regulations for entry to the 
master and Medical Branches, on oqantien, (Publication Departmen 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

———————_—_—— — = == a 














ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

__ receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 

Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French en. 

Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house an ands in healthiest 

near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 

che, Paris. Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and cam 
arrange interviews. 


ARIS. Etoile—French Family receives a few Paying 
Guests to study French. lendid situation. Comforts. Highest 
references, Moderate terms.—Mme. DEVOMEL, 4 Rue du Dome. 


ARIS.—MISS SHAND and MADAME VEROT receive 

a few girls to study French, Music, &c. Miss Shand wil] be at the 

Wilton Hotel, Victoria, London, on Tuesday, September 17th, to see parents 
to escort pupils to Paris.—Avenue Victor-Hugo, Chatou, prés Paris. 


| CH LADY, having charming Flat, Paris, near 
Avenue Bois de Boul » will Receive, exchange strict references. 
English Girl desiring to — her French or study Art. Best French 

ety. Personal interview in London until September 15th.—Box No. 573, 
the | Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. Strand, london, W.C. 


D° SSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


Es -awr?rTk&itns @ Se 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
ConFIDENTLY RecoMMENDED, 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. cial Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish mt. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 


)\LORENCE.—Miss MARY FARNELL returns to her 


Villino in October, where she receives a few young ladies to whom she 
acts as CICERONE if desired.—Grange Corner, Eastbourne, é 


ELGIUM.—A wer living at Ghent will receive one or 
two girls of good social position, from 15 to 18, for the winter, to attend 
first-rate Lectures on French, German, English Literature and Art. Good 
Lessons in Music and Painting. Chaperonage to concerts, lectures, and 
lieries. French conversation. Reference to Mrs. WESTLAKE, 3 Chelsea 
mbankment, London, 8.W. 


IVIERA.—HOME SCHOOL.—A Castle, with every 
modern comfort, surrounded by large pine woods, overlooking the 
}# mile from the Grande Plage. Excellent air, delightful climate summer anc 
winter. Tennis lawn, &c. Excursions. MADAME DE LA MESSARDIERE 
can receive a few young ladies desiring a rfect education and careful 
instruction by an Institutrice diplimée. FOREIGN LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
Address: LA MESSARDIFRE, St. Tropez (Var), France. 
IsS B. PICTON-WARLOW (Ewenny Priory, Bridgend, 
Glamorgan) strongly recommends a comfortable home for ladies in 
Karlsruhe, en. First-c Conservatorium, Art Schools, and Opera. 
Terms from £2 2s. a week, or £80 school year of ten months, References 
exchanged. 


RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
erman, and Italian. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 

language. Healthiest situation. 
or Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 























RUSSELS.—Finishing School for the Daughters of 

Gentlemen, 213-215 Avenue Brngmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 

modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French Language and Arts. Healthiest situation. 


Prospectus and References apply to 
sant : Pp'y ©° MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 
RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 


School for Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages. 
English, French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Publie Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. 








Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 
 — = = — = — = = ——= = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ences in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro uses and full gee of 
reliable and highly-recommend establish ments, Vhen writing 
Jease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
Toca of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912, 1,238 pp.. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. *00 Schools, 1,¢00 illustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, US Cannon 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 
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DUCA TION. 
{J Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, TH G and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GCHOOLS and TU 








and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of ch: 
to parents sending particulars of their sequisemects (locality Gane, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have pay inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the ment of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees estred. — UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 1858, 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of ch . The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. 














Information on eve 

branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, vendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 














By Ocean Yachting Steamer 





M. ; 
A 8. P.| «aRCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
oak ome, | pk tee ek ae Eoeets Crys 
CRUISES DE L mena k engt! esse! 
eer * | Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 
1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried, 
Cr. 7. PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 Sept. ... 10 days 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RIVIERA. 
Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT .., = 90ct. .. 29 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &. am eco 9Nov. .. MU days 
Cr.10, WES'l INDIES & BERMUDA ... oe 3Dec. ... 62 days 
from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West Indian Is. to Jamaica and Burmuda, 
and back by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is. and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 3 Feb. 


Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
R.M.S, ““DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
iri, and FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 





India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call. 
ctober 19th, 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, 64th party, October 9th. Sunny Italy in Vintage Season. Rome, 
aples, Capri, Florence, Venice, &c. ovember 15th: a “Garden of Allah 
Tour.”’ Algeria-'Tunisia (Biskra, Tunis, Algiers, Chabet Pass, &c.,&c. Accom- 
penied throughout by Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Rd., 5.W. 


ss HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 
NOWDON and the Sea. Delightful Holiday centre. 
South Beach Hotel, Pwllheli. South aspect. Sunny. Invigorating Air. 
Golf, Fishing. Shooting. Perfect Bathing. Delightful Scenery. Strongly 
recommended as Autumn and Winter Residence. September terms from 
42s. weekly. October and after from 35s. 
OCTOR, Married. living in the West Surrey hills, would 
receive one (only) RESIDENT PATIENT or PAYING GUEST. Old- 
fashioned house, beautiful large garden; no children. About four or five 
ineas mee fy according to case. Box No. 576, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
treet, Strand, London, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OCKET MONEY FOR YOU—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made. References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
R. D. J. B. FRASER, Lté., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 























forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street. London, Est, 100 years. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








———— 


sh ~ PERSEVERANCE HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staineg 
Road, Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work i 
done by experienced hand labour. No hinery or chemicals trongly 
recommended, Deliveries to all parts of London. Price List on application”. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire speciall 
erected and eatipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile 7 
Bilenin, Laws’ Neues Giaken® Doth bese. oa 
iia: wn ennis, icke Ww —Apply W. G ~ 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool.’ PPy RISE WOO 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H, 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House. 
hold, Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3 46. 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, * 


————— 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


a 

IFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE.—T9 

intending Insurers: Expert advice as to (1) lowest premiums, (2) highest 

bonuses, (3) best surrender values. Address, J. B. ADAMS & SON, Tusurance 

Brokers, 49 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. On receipt of letter stating require. 
ments an appointment will be arranged. 


























- APPEALS. 


es NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALzany Memonrzat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Krva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to proviag 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ay 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Ear. or Harrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamttros, 








(fp SSSR Ab BOOTH 


begs for your help for the thousands of Poor and Needy who look to 
THE SALVATION ARMY for assistance. 


One thousand three hundred and eighty-four Centres of Evangelistic Work 
and 180 Homes and Branches of Social Work 


ASSIST MANY THOUSANDS DAILY. 


Assistance is now required for Men’s, Women’s, Girls’, and Boys’ Homes, 
Slum Settlements, Maternity Hospitals, Inebriate Homes, Aged People’s 
Homes, Emigration Bureaux, Relief of Distress, Evangelistic Work, & 
£150,000 1s NECESSARY FOR THE ARMyY’s CENTRAL FUNDS EVERY YEAR. 


Please address cheques, crossed ‘‘ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch,” te 
GENERAL BOOTH, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Balance Sheets and Statements of Account sent on application. 


wo EN IN DESPAIB. 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 


Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK, 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES. 
WORKROOMS for POOR WIDOWS. 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night. 
Support for these and many other branches pressingly needed. 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required. 
Cheques, &c., marked “Women's Work" and crossed “Barclay’s ale 
Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 


[*PeRta CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 

ATHE RLESS CHILDREN. 
INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 

This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of Infant Children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the 
VERY EARLIEST AGE up to seven, and are clothed, maintained, and 
educated until 15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 

NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer, 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 
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CORRECT STYLES 
FOR 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


HAS. BAKER & Co., with their immense 
experience in Tailoring, make the 


BEST FITTING SUITS FOR BOYS. 


Only long wearing, thoroughly good materials 
are used, so that a Chas. Baker & Co. Suit is 
extraordinary value. The stock is of such variety 
in size and pattern that every age and build of 
boy can be accurately and comfortably fitted 
from stock. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 


Special School Outfit price list post 
free on application. 











CHAS. BAKER & CO.’S 
STORES LIMITED. 
HEAD DEPOT (Export and Letter Order Department) : 


271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, London, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. West End Branches: 137 to 

140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 256 EDGWARE ROAD, W.; 

@ to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 

BEVEN SISTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N. Croydon: WHITGIFT 
HOUSE, 38-40 NORTH END. 





The car which has proved that it will 
run day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, with the minimum 
of expense and greatest economy 


UNIC 


CARS 








TheGreatest Value for Money Obtainable 


12-16 h.p. Landaulet (from) £459 
16-24 h.p. Landaulet , £500 


MANN & OVERTON’S, LT? 


Showrooms : 
10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Lendon. 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
Manchester. 


Works G& Stores: 
15 Commercial Road, 
Pimlico, 5.W. 


Telephone: 4633 Victoria. 
Telegrams: Soupape, Londom. 








GOUTY ACHES AND PAINS. 





HOW URIC ACID GIVES WARNING. 


Are you one of those who feel the effects of wet or changeable 
weather by experiencing aches and pains all over your body? 
If you are, this article is especially intended for you, as it will 
show you the meaning of such pains. 

You may be inclined to attach no great importance to the 
occurrence of these aches and pains. Whether they are the 
sharp pains which come and go quickly, and are very acute 
whilst they last, or whether they are the more bearable but 
more continuous dull aches which are oftenest present when 
you have over-ex¢ rted yourself, or suffered some slight injury 
to joint or limb—whatever kind of pains they are you may be 
inclined to think that they are not serious. 

If you take this view you will be falling into the error which 
is responsible for the occurrence of the great majority of serious 
gouty ailments which are so common in this country. For, 
however unlikely it may seem to you, if you suffer from these 
pains you are a gouty subject, and your system has that dan- 
gerous tendency to form an excessive quantity of uric acid, which 
is the cause of every kind of gouty suffering. 


SERIOUS GOUTY AILMENTS. 


Neglect these warning pains, and it is only a matter of time 
ere you fall a victim to either an acute attack of gout, probably 
in some small joint where the uric acid can accumulate casily ; 
an attack of rheumatic gout in one or more of the larger joints, 
er of gouty rheumatism in the muscles; lumbago, with its 
persistent and intense pain in the loins; sciatica, which is a 
hot, stabbing pain extending from the thigh to the knee; 
neuritis, a similar pain affecting the arms; or in those severe 
maladies, stone and gravel, caused by uric acid concretions in 
the kidneys and bladder; or in gouty eczema, a serious disease 
of the skin. 

The important question is: Will you heed these warning pains 
now, will you accept them for what they are—indications of the 
growing goutiness of your system—and wiil you take the step 
which not only will rid you of the pains but remove the menace 
of a gouty future? Will you do this, or will you continue to 
keep straight on towards a serious gouty malady ? 

If you wish to take the sensible course start at once with the 
one treatment that can possibly eliminate the uric acid from 
your system, which can remove the cause of these shooting pains 
and dull aches, and which can also protect you against the 
development of severe gouty complaints. The remedy which 
is capable of affording you this relief and protection is Lishop’s 
Varalettes. 


HOW TO DRIVE OUT URIC ACID. 


If you take Bishop’s Varalettes occasionally whilst the gouty 
habit of the system is still in its infancy you will derive 
immediate benefit, as well as ensure future immunity from gout. 
Bishop's Varalettes will keep you free of all pains, and will also 
relieve those attacks of acidity, heartburn, flatulence, sluggish 
liver, and other dyspeptic symptoms from which you probably 
suffer now and again. The other gouty signs, too, which are 
often in evidence, and which demand the employment of Bi hop’s 
Varalettes, such as irritation and burning of the skin, slight 
stiffness or inflammation in muscles and joints, and the formation 
of small lumps on the eyelids, the outer rims of the ears, and 
around the joints, all disappear under the action of Bishop's 
Varalettes. 

If you are already a victim to some serious gouty ailment, 
Bishop’s Varalettes are the one remedy you require, because, 
no matter what kind of gout it may be that troubles you, it is 
caused by uric acid, and Bishop’s Varalettes not only neutralize 
and eliminate uric acid as fast as it forms, and before it has a 
chance to settle and make mischief, but they also clear away the 
old pain-causing deposits that cause the deep-seated case of gout. 
If your ailment is severe it simply means that the amount of 
uric acid to be got out of your system is proportionately large, 
and may therefore require a proportionately prolonged course 
of Bishop’s Varalettes. The complete removal of uric acid as 
effected by Bishop’s Varalettes is the only way to secure relicf 
from all the pain, swellings, inflammation, stiffmess, and other 
suffering which attend goutiness, 

DAILY DIET FOR THE GOUTY. 

If you are a gouty subject it will be to your advantage to read 
the little book on urie acid ills which is issued by the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, because many facts of the greatest practical 
value to all who have the gouty tendency are contained therein, 
A guide to the selection of an authoritative anti-gout dietary is 
included, and there is also a list of the foods and drinks which must 
be avoided. This booklet also fully explains how gout may be over- 
come by the rational process of elimination exercised by Bishop’s 
Varalettes. It convinces you that Bishop’s Varalettes are a 
thoroughly efficient uric acid solvent and eliminant which can 
remove uric acid and relieve its consequent ills. This valuable 
little book may be had post free from the sole makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (est. 
1857), 48 Spelman St., London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Dishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists, 1s,, 2s., and 5s, 
(25 days’ treatment) ; or from the makers, 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

“pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” Medium 5” = 
White Label 43” 


per 
oz, 


oer 





The Trouble attached to 
making a change— 


oftens hinders the adoption ofa better 
article. But the trouble is apt to be 
exaggerated. 


You may have been rubbing along 
with a typewriter which turns out 
indifferent work, when just a few 
minutes’ consideration of a “‘ Yost” 
would put you in touch with a 
much superior machine. 


Make the effort and we will save 
you as much trouble as possible, 
On receipt of a P.C. or telephone 
message a 


YO ST VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 

will be sent on FREE TRIAL, with- 

out risk or obligation on your part. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE, 





<p 


TO NOVEL READERS. 
WRITTEN IN THE SAND 


By G R. DUVAL 


is a “remarkable book” (Glasgow Herald) and “is worth 
reading” (The Athenzum). 


This week’s TRUTH says :— 


“I recommend those who have suffered in this dreary summer 
to turn to the sunrise and sunsets of Sahara, as told in ‘ Written 
in the Sand.’ It is rich with light, life, Southern colour, anda 
new love-story. The eternal word of all romances was written in 
the sand of the Sahara by an English girl as her answer toa 
French captain of Spahees. A Russian girl-student in Paris and 
the heiress of an English earl both love the Captain. I will not 
tell what comes of it; but it is not what you think. The pictures 
of the Desert, of the Algerian Army, of Paris student life, are 
told with power, and by one who knows.” 








DR. BROWN’S PARTNER 
By IANTHE CAVENDISH 
* An ideal story for holiday reading.” —Manchester Courier. 


CLARICE, I, AND OTHERS 
By H. ROBERTSON MURRAY 
“ Modern comedy at its lightest.” — World. 


THE RICH MAN’S WIFE 
By DICK DONOVAN and E. W. ELKINGTON 
“The story is well told.”.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ROGER’S LUCK say rosamunp sovurney 


“Many will welcome this pleasant, animated story.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 


*," These are all good novels for your library list. 





London: W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 John Street. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 
THE POCKET PARKMAN, 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 
Pocket Edition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 Vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps, Extra Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net each. 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 Vols. 

Count Frontenac and New France under Louls XIY. 

The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. 

La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West. 

Montcalm and Wolfe. In two Vols. 

The Oid Régime in Canada. With a Map. 

ae} Seegen Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
c. 





Pioneers of France in the New World. 
A Half Century of Conflict. In two Vols, 





ECONOMICS. 
The Standard of Value. by sm pavw 
BARBOUR, K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tur Scorsman.—“ Full of interest both for professed students of political 
economy aud for business men who have recondite aspects of the theory of 
money forced upon them, . . . A thoughtful, well-reasoned treatise.” 





BOTANY. 
4rH Enauisu Epirion, thoroughly Revised and brought 
up to date. 


A Text-Book of Botany. sy pr & 
STRASBURGER and Others. Fourth English Edition, 
Revised with the 10th German Edition. By W. H. LANG, 
M.B., D.Sc., F.R.S. With 782 Lllustrations, in part Coloured. 
8vo, 18s, net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 











GREEN and ABBOTT. 
nase GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
TION O WN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
a EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest, 
motto, ete. ~Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value 
Specimens sent free, Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt, Portland Street, London, W. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” &e. 
Illustrated by GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extracr. 8vo. 6s. 


Puwscu.—“‘‘ Pan’s Garden’ is a collection of shorter and longer sketches in 
which mainly some mystical and quasi-persons al activity of the wood, the sea, 
the desert, the hills, the snow, is suggested with a singular skill, a subtly 
ingenious symbolism, anda welcome distinction of gaming.” 











TRAVEL. 


A Colony in the Making: Or, 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustrations. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


Tur Timrs.— A most excellent account of the progress of the colony down 
to the end of 1911, and it is safe to ray that when the history of the last decade 
in East Africa comes to be written this book is one upon which the historian 
will considerably depend.” 





MILITARY. 
With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans. 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 

1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 

year 1810. 


Vol. VII. 


Prospectus post free on application. 
MILITARY TEXT BOOKS. New Vols. 


From the Black Mountain to 
Waziristan, being an Account of the 
Border Countries and the more turbulent 
of the Tribes controlled by the North-West 
Frontier Province, and of our Military 
Relations with them in the Past. By 
Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With an Introduction by 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir HORACE L. SMITH DORRIEN, K.C.B. 
D.8.0., A.D.C.Gen. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Our Cavalry. By Major-General M. F. RIMING- 
TON, C.V.0., C.B. With 8 Diagrams. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Broap Arrow.—‘‘A book which cavalrymen will be glad to, possess, and 
which officers of other arms will do well to read and ponder over, 


Prospectus post Sree o on application. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Lushei Kuki Clans. _ py rt-colone 
J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE., D.S.O. With Four Plates in 
Colour and other Illustrations anda Map. 8vo. 10s. net. 





ART. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Aisthetic and Modern Litera- 


ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors.  8vo. 
14s, net. 
Tur Qurex.—‘By showing the vital relation of the Catholic Arts and 


Crafts to Catholic faith, Professor Hirn has given us something very much 
more than a new and powerful pavala tation of certain phases of art in the 
mnAtle Ages; he has porunitted us a valuable new glimpse into actual history.” 


LITERARY. 


History of English Prose Rhythm. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. LL.D., &c. 8vo. 
14s. net. 


Tae Excuisn Review.—“ A monument of learning and industry and subtle 
understanding.”” 


= Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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THE 


PEOPLES BOOKS 


A Library of New Books by Writers of 
distinction, bringing within the reach 
of all the results of modern knowledge. 


Cloth G6: net. 





THE THIRD DOZEN VOLS. 


Now Ready. 
2. EMBRYOLOGY : The Beginnings of Life. 
By Prof. GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D 
8 EVOLUTION. By E. 8S. GOODRICH, M.A,, F.R.S. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: His Life and Times. 


By HILDA JOHNSTONE, M.A. 
CARLYLE, By the Rev. L. MACLEAN WATT. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY with the un- 
aided Eye. By H. MACPHERSON, Jun., F.R.A.S. 


AVIATION, By SIDNEY F. WALKER, R.N,, M.L.E.E, 
DIETETICS. By ALEX. BRYCE, M.D., D.P.H. 
ARISTOTLE. By Prof. A. E. TAYLOR, F.B.A. 
EUCKEN: A Philosophy of Life. By A. J. 


JONES, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
THEOSOPHY. By Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
SYNDICALISM. By J. H. HARLEY, N.A. 
INSURANCE as a Means of Investment, 
By W. A. ROBERTSON, F.F.A 


“They are not only well ‘up-to-date,’ and the work of competent anther 
but are clearly printed on sufficiently good paper and quite p rettily bound,”"—- 
—Notes and Queries. 


“The People’s Books represent an independent and significant venture, 
which we cordially hope will meet with success. In this series we are pro 
vided with dainty volumes, written by people whose lives have been devoted 
to the subjects which they survey.— Nature, 





London : T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
And ali Booksellers. 


THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO adds special interest to 


A History of Japan. 


By HISHO SAITO. 


Translated from the German Version of the Japanese original by 
ELIZABETH LEE. With 23 Illustrations by native artists. 


The first History of Japan written by a Japanese author for 
Western readers, Crown 8vo. 5s. net (Postage 4d.). 


[JUST READY, 


**Is extremely interesting, dealing with Japan as it does from the 
earliest days until the year 1910. Hisho Saito, though primarily 
historian, is himself Japanese, and presents the history of Japan, 
strangely vivid and intense, in a most dramatie form... it cannot 
fail to fire the imaginaticn of the Western reader.” 

—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


THE LAND’S END DISTRICT. 


Engiland’s Riviera: 


A Topographical and Archwxological Description of Land's End, 
Cornwall, and adjacent Spots of Beauty and Interest. 
By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
F.L.S., F.C.S. 


Illustrations from the Author’s Photographs, 
15s. net (Postage 5d.). 





With 137 


Demy 8vo. Buckram., 


“It is not often nowadays that one comes across so leisurely a 
book as that in which Mr. Harris Stone surveys the beauties and 
antiquities of Cornwall. The volume is a mine of painstaking 
erudition, and is the result of years of wandering and observation 
with note-book and camera in ths Delectable Duchy. Legends 
sacred and profane, folk-lore, incidents, and humours of travel 
crowd these interesting pages.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
68—74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





nen 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY,1829. |MEDOC. mm 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent tite 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found ualto 14/6 8 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES pi. 
which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- Ss T. ESTEPH E. 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. oes 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. with 


usually sold at higher prices. 
The See this wine meets 

rom the constantly increas- 17/6 @/® 
ing number of customers it pro- 


Funde: Bonuses already allotted: — = La -_ the 
us ional con- 
£4,662,049. £4,810,459. oy FL 





Office: 2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 





No Shareholders. No Agents. No Commissions. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints s Delivered Carriage 
sS.W. Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Beta, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is ag 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valua, 











A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








TRY 
Mi I L E Ss’ DELIGHTFUL 


NOTE PAPER 


HIERATICA 


Without doubt you will 
find it the best you have — 
ever used—firm, smooth, 
and of a charming creamy 


Famous “3 Star” 


BACON 


IN SIDES ABOUT 45ib. 


Unsmoked 8}d. per Ib. 
Smoked 8jd. per tb. 


THE BELLMAN 


THE An illustrated 
WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 


Sample copy free. 





tint. 
Carriage Paid Anywhere Be costs but 1/- o Box MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. U.S.A, 
Moncey Returned if not Entirely Satisfactory. x 
The advantages of dealing direct with Se Suenos, 296 ae R. ANDERSON & 


the Factory which guarantees quality 
at such low prices are obvious, Send for and 
Illustrated List. 


EDWARD MILES & Co., 


Contractors te H.M, Government, 


BROADMEAD BACON FACTORY, 





ATICA only. 


Write for Free Samples 
and interesting Booklet to SS —— 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established an 

44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest 

rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pu 
annfacturers. &o., on se, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Siw Numbers, may be obtained by order 





* : through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
BRISTOL. Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - hoe peta EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— e the p and safety 
Of the Country and the ake and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoniion of Universal Military Training for Home Dofence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ as. 


£ 8. a] 
+. 25 0 O | Members one eee ow. 1010 
—> PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents pa 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members i H 0 and Journal 0 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpow 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned. Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post, 





INFANTILE MORTALITY-— Infected milk is the chief cause 
of the high death-rate of infants in summer. The Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of London, in his report for 1910, p.37, remarks: 

‘That a large prestes of milk goes into consumption in Londoa 
that is capable of producing disease in the consumer, in some cases 
oye".. tuberculosis, and that a still larger quantity is polluted with 


The “ Allenburys” Foods are practically identical with 
healthy human milk and absolutely free from harmful germs. 


The *f Allenburys” Foods 


hiet “ infant Feeding and Management” sent free. 


ALLEN & HANBURY’S Ltd., Lombard Street, London, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


] OOKS WANTED.—Completo Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authora, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderlan 
1865 or 1866 ; Books illustrated by ‘Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. O 
Views of America : and Colonies, etc. —Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 























Terms of Subscription. 
PayasLe in ADVANCE. 


Half. 
Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly. 
paebttiveaapbnastnamnionegensensenedmemmenees G 6 6. wR 8a. F 9 
Secieline” Seakins to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &€, .............c0cc0sc0e0e SU 6 ain OFF © um 086 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


FREDERIC LOLIEE’S NEW BOOK 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE. Translated |. _ 
from the French of Frédéric Loliée by Wm. 


Henry Fullerton. 
Demy 8vo, With Photogravure Plates. About 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the romantic story of the Comtesse de Castiglione, the 
famous beauty, by the author of “Le Duc de Morny,” “ Women 
of the Second Empire,” etc. 


THE CLASSIGAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Sxe.ecrions ILtusTRaTING PsycHoLoGy FROM ANAXAGORAS 
ro Urngenpt. (10s. 6d. net.) Author of “Modern Classical 


Philosophers,” etc. 
BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D. 


Its aim is to present in a series of selections some of the most 
essential features of Psychological doctrines which have appeared. 
. The book is thus virtually a history of psychology, not 
derived from an ordinary description of systems, but based upon 
extracts from original sources and upon translations of the authors 
themselves. 











Net. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE FOURTH CENERATION Mrs. Janet Ross 42/6 
THE HISTGRY OF LONDON H. Douglas-Irvine 496 
THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND A. G. Bradley 10/6 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES Prof. James Sully, M.D. 7/¢ | — 


THROUCH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
Frank H. Melland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, 
and Edward H. Cholmeley, F.R.A.I. 12/6 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA J. M. ae, F.B.G.S. 19 6 


FROM CONSTABLE’S NOVEL LIST. 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF LADY HARDWELL 
Frankfort Moore 





JOHN LANE’S Latest Books 


Drake. a Pageant-Play in Three Acts 


2s. net. By LOUIS N. PARKER 
[Ready Shortly. 


Sunshine Sketches of a 
Little Town 


3s. 6d. net. STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“ His real hard work—for which no conceivable emolument would be a fitting 
reward —is distilling sunshine. This new book is fall of it—the sunshine of 
humour, the thin keen sunshine of irony, the meliow evening sunshine of 
continent, '—Th: Times. 


Clara: Some Scattered Chapters in 


the Life of a Hussy 
6s. A. NEIL LYONS 
“Clara is a type, the real thing, and we know no one else who would have 
created her.”’—Daily Graphic, 
“Clara asa me of portraiture is little short of a = "—Standard, 


Ae 














The New Humpty 
Dumpty 


bad = rattling good story. 


Elizabeth in Retreat 


Ss. By MARGARET WESTRUP 


nd This uw the best novel of the year that has come my way. “Punch, 


DANIEL CHAUCER 
**— Punch. 











Grit Lawless 
6s. F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


“ Vigorous and full of exciting inc ident.” "—Westminster Gasette, 





Also and Perhaps 
6s. Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM 


* An admirable raconteur,”’—English Review, 





TO-DAY 

ROSE OF THE CARDEN 

THE CITY OF LICHT (6th impression) 
EVE (2nd Impression) 
THE PANEL 

JESSIE BAZLEY 

THE RED VINTAGE 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. ee 
“THE ARE NA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Publie Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly, Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by ** Old Boys.” 


Percy White 
a 


Katharine Tynan 





W. L. George 
Maarten Maartens 
Ford Madox Hueffer 
Bernard Capes 


J oseph Sharts 
LONDON, | WO, 














The September Issue contains an Article on Itchen Angling by Frank Bonnett. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.), 


Publishers: ‘eters & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor &6t., Londen, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL,) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 

Telephone: montane 3601. Telegraphic Address: Seshwen, London. 








Messrs. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to to the SPECTATOR is published hal f- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxzr. 
to be made 


Money Oriers 
payable at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Slrand, to 
Joun Baker, of 1 Wellingion Street. Business Letters should be 
“ Spectator” Ojice, 1 Wellingion Sireet, 


addressed to Tug Pusuisugr, 
Loudon, W.C, 





At the Sign of the Reine 
Pedauque 


6s. ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by Mrs. W. S. Jackson 


“ A book real and biting as Hogarth’s pictures, stately and sane as Addison 
or Steele, human as Fielding, but with a quality which no contemporary could 
give, the quality of the art which reproduces past times.”’— Pictorial. 


An American Girl at the 


Durbar 
6s. By SHELLAND BRADLEY 


Author of “The Doings of Berengaria,” “An American Girl in 
India,” “ Adventures of an A.D.C.,” &c. 


*,* A charming love story, conte ining a vivid and picturesque account of 
he Durbar, 





“Here is a truly delightful work which should prove of interest to a large 
class of readers—a book for a dull day.’ Baty Chronicle 


A Tragedy in Stone’ 


Zs. 6d. net. LORD REDESDALE 


Recollections of Guy de 


Maupassant 


10s. 6d. net. By his Valet, FRANCOIS 
Translated by Mina Round 


“This most interesting book.”—Truth, 


— 








Gates of the Dolomites 


5s. net. Mlustrated. L. MARION DAVIDSON 
“An indispensable book to any one who wishes to be well acquainted with 
the Dolomite Land,”’—Scotsmaen, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. Srznpzx. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. J. A, Spender records his impressions of a first journey to India, and 
endeavours to describe the outward aspect of things as they look to the 
Western eye. 

HENRIETTA MARIA. By Henrietta Haynes. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book describes the career and character of Henrietta Maria, the 
charming and unfortunate consort of Charles I, 

INSTINCT AND EXPERIENCE. By C. Liorp Moraan, 
LL.D., D.Se., F.R.S., Professor of Psychology and Ethics in 
the University of Bristol. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The main purpose of the work is to advocate the doctrine that there is one 
science of nature, inclusive of inorganic, organic, and mental processes and 
products, in opposition to the teaching of supporters of vitalism and animism. 
CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By AgTuur Gray. 

With 16 Dlustrations in Colour by Maxwzit ARMFIELD, 
and 16 in monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The origin of the University is traced to the social, political, and intellectual 
conditions of England \n the twelfth century, and the varying types seen in 
the constitution of the colleges are connected with the modifications in 
intellectual ideals introduced in successive periods, and the opportunity is 
taken of portraying the scenes and manners of academic life. 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P.H. 
Dircnrizip, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Old Time Parson.” 
With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour, Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The author has recorded the part the squires played in the story of country 
life, their individuality, their prejudices, their sporting proclivities, their 
sense of duty, the services they have rendered in the consolidation of village 
life, and the stories of many of the most remarkable of their race. 
MEMORIES. By Sir Freprrick Wrepmorz. Demy &vo, 

7s. 6d. net. 

“' Personal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.””—Daily News, 

“In his agrecabio manner Sir Frederick tells many irable stories.” 

—Evening Standard. 

BRITISH PLANT GALLS: A Classified Text-Book 
of Cecidology. By E. W. Swanron, Author of “Fungi, 
and How to Know Them.” With a Preface by Sir Jonaruan 
Hurcurson, F.R.C.S., Sc.D., F.R.S. Illustrated with 32 
Plates, 16 in Colour by M. K. Srrrrau, 16 from Photographs, 
and 25 Diagrams in the text. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Wa rer Jerxoxp. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume appear the “sayers of good things” from the times of Tarl- 
ton, Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. The author 
has given brief biographies of the wits from Tudor times to the present asa 
setting for their sayings. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION. First compiled 
by G. R. Portrzr. A completely New Edition. Edited by 
F. W. Hirst. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

The new oss of the Nation is a practically new book, covering the 
last century of British progress in all branches of manufactures, commerce, 
and finance. The work is edited by Mr. F. W. Hirst, Editor of the Economist. 
THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN. by B. Hecxsratt- 

Smiru, Secretary of the Yacht Racing Association, and Cap- 
tain Ernzst pu Bovunary. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net, 

“The book is unusually thorough, and should be on every yachtsman’s 
bookshelf.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

“This book is certainly the last word on yachting. Itis thoroughly readable, 
and will be equally useful to the amateur and the professional.’’—Athen 
“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By Cures G. 

Harper. In four Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
Each 7s. 6d. net. 
Vol. III—EAST ANGLIA AND EAST MIDLANDS. 

“It is in every respect an invaluable work for the motoring or cycling 
tourist.””—Truth. 

“The book is an excellent one of its kind."’—Queen. 

THE VIGIL OF VENUS, and other Poems. By 
“Q” (Sir A. T. QuinteR-Vovcn), Author of “The Golden 
Pomp.” Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s verse has dignity and beauty, and one is glad to 
read and keep his little book.’’—Daily Express. 

“It is the work of one who is both poetry-lover and poet.’’—Glasgow Herald, 
RODIN. By Muxie. Ciotkowska. With 25 Illustrations. 

Demy 16mo, Gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [Tittle Books on Art. 


FICTION. 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 
This will make Mr, Lucas’s fourth novel, or ‘‘ Entertainment,” as he prefers 
to call his stories; and readers of the preceding three may find some old 
acquaintances. The scene is again laid principally in London, and again an odd 
company of types converse and have urbane adventures. 
THE HOLIDAY ROUND. by A. A. Mite, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 
Among our younger humorists none has so quickly found his way to the 
hearts of readers as “ A, A. M.” of Punch, whose special gift and privilege it is 
to touch Wednesdays with irres; bility and fon. He has now brought 
together a further collection of his contributions to Punch, 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bagot, Author of 

“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12. 

The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in England and 

tly in Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a wealthy English 

| at > her in consequence of the abduction in his more youthful days of the 
daughter of an old Italian house. 














CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose Author 

of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 12 

noha ot Bn, Ran Tas ha Sere coats aa 
or Dirs. H. H, mrose, ‘ i 

cover with mirth-provoking utehi @ book ts packed from cover te 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennert, Author of « 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. os oe 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written.” 


“* Altogether a most enjoyable book.”"—Liverpool Post, ee Advertiser, 
THE HEATHER MOON. By C.N. and AM. Wiituw 

son. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The d 
us a girl in search of her mother, who has her oun Saewes for ‘not wishing to 
be found by a pretty grown-up daughter. A man in search of some lost 
— a —_ - = y — him to discover that they are not 
illusions, splendi ths. er seekers are a man i 
and her brother in search of materials for a novel, ni —— 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep Ox.ivanr, Author of 

“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19, 
MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Brxtoc Lownpss, Author of 
“The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Gzorcz Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s.” [September 19, 
A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Marsorre Bowen, Author of 
“I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary skill.” 

i —Daily Telegraph, 

“The author has worked out her ethical problem with great skill, holding 
us wrapt in its development.” — Westminster Gazette, 

THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Jouw 
Oxenuam. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

By ‘‘The Golden Rose”’ the author means the Spirit of Romance—Love~ 
and all that pertains thereto. The story tells how three very typical English- 
men—surgeon, artist, barrister—encounter it in odd fashion while tramping the 
High Alps, and follow it up each in his own peculiar way to his destined end. 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Atpanzst, Author of “The 

Glad Heart.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
SALLY. ; By Dorornza Conyxrrs, Author of “Two Impostors 

and Tinker.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of Connema 
where a man suffering from melancholia starts hunting over the mountains an 
the bogs. A seaside lodge close to him is taken by some strangers, and the 
sews of the book then turns on the lonely man, being charmed from his 

oneliness by Sally Stannard, 
THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, Author of 
“The Charm.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the English 
rulers of India. . . . A good novel inhabited by real people.” —Times. 

“In these days a novel as genuine and thorough as this is as rare as it is 
refreshing.’’—Illustrated London News. 


LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Swwewick, Author of “The Severins.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Unmistakably the work of a hand cunning by nature an:l yet more cunning 
by practice.’’—Athenzum. 

DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Parr Rivas, Author of 
“Thanks to Sanderson.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, concernsa 
girl sent out to service , 4 her stepmother. Her adventures in her situations, 
her acquaintances, and the person to whom she is devoted are described ia 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest manner. 


REMITTANCE BILLY. By Asuron Hituisers. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Cuaruzs Gueia. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arnoxp, Author of “The 
Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Franx Swinnerton, Author 
of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Barzzy, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey tells a story of modern London. The scenes 
are laid in poor middle-class life, in the wilds of journalism and theoretical 
revolutionaries and business, 

THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, Author of 
« Alise of Astra.” 38rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Pui Laurence 
Oureuant. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By 
Ricuarp Marsu. With Four Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Gisson, Author of 
“Tho Heart of Desire.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAUNTING SHADOWS: Or, The House of Terror. 
By M. F. Hurcuinson. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A WILDERNESS WOOING. By W. Vicror Coox, Author 
of “Anton of the Alps.” 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orms Aonvus. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davo Lustz, Author of “A 
Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 

IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. By Tuosas Epastow. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—! 
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